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Ir there is anything at all unusual about this little volume 
of sermons, it is probably due to the fact that the author’s 
ministerial life has been spent in that field of Christian 
labour which lies between the northern bank of the Yellow 
River and the Great Wall of China, and that he has been 
accustomed to express himself for the most part in the 
Chinese language. These conditions may have affected 
his habits of thought and his mode of presenting the 
central themes of the Gospel. Ifhe may do so without 
presumption, he would ask the reader to regard his words 
as a voice from the front. 

The volume is published as a memento of a very 
pleasant furlough, which has now reached its close. It 
is a great joy to a missionary who has been for nearly 
twenty-five years on the field to go back to his work, 
carrying with him the recollection of almost innumerable 
kindnesses, and the assurance of such loyal support, as 
have been given to its author. One or two of the dis- 
courses are hardly to be called missionary sermons, but 
have been included for special reasons. Four of them, at 
different times, have appeared in the C. W. Pulpit. 


LEEDS, 20th June, 1903. 





Dedication 


TO MY BROTHER MINISTERS OF THE 
METHODIST NEW CONNEXION CHURCH 


IN RECOGNITION OF MANY KINDNESSES RECEIVED AND 
IN APPRECIATION OF THEIR DEVOTED ADVOCACY OF 


MISSIONARY INTERESTS IN THE LAND OF MY ADOPTION, 


GO YE THEREFORE AND TEACH ALL NATIONS 


AND LO, I AM WITH YOU ALWAY. 


The Master says, “Go!” 
How can we delay? 

’Tis enough when we know 

The Master says, “Go!” 

To the world’s end, for “ Lo, 
I am with you alway.” 

The Master says, “Go !” 
How can we delay? 


I 
pHaE PVER PRESENT -CHRISE 


“Lo, I am with you always, even unto the end of the world.”— 
Matt. xxvill., 20. 


TueEse are the final words of St. Matthew’s 
Gospel, and, plain publican though Matthew 
was, the highest literary art could not have 
given to his book a conclusion more suitable 
or more sublime. For in these parting words 
of Jesus is anticipated that wonder of history 
by which the imperishable life of Christ entered 
into and became a part of the life of the world 
at large. This book was a Gospel. But there 
was to be a greater Gospel still. This was 
written on parchment; that was to be written 
on the heart of the world. This in twenty- 
eight chapters; that in we know not how many 
centuries. This was committed to a language 
which, amid chance and change, must grow 
old and die; that was to be preserved in the 
lives and deeds of a dauntless and ever- 
increasing band of disciples. How fitting it 
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“was thar we Biouid be reminder that the s 
eacentral Figure, the same all-pervading Presen 
- the same vitalising Power which had been th 
_ theme of the one would be the Alpha and 
Omega of the other! - 
It is possible to give to these words a lige | 
_and exclusive meaning; to deduce from them — 
the conclusion that Christ intended to bestow — 
on the eleven (to whom they were spoken) | 
_ peculiar powers and prerogatives not to be- 
enjoyed by the rest of His disciples ;-to inves ‘ 
them with special sacredness. Strange pran. 
may be played with Scripture language by tho 
who have a mind to do so. It needs but to 
- underline the second personal pronoun in tl 
- text, and you have the highest poset le authori 
for what are called “priestly orders.”” But the: 
_ process need not stop at that, for a little more 
emphasis, and perhaps the help of another text, 
would give you Papal infallibility. Let us 
_. endeavour, on the contrary, to give to the 
words as wide and as universal an interpre- 
tation as possible. For this more catholic | 
construction there seems to be ample ground | : 
in the context: ‘Teaching them to observe 
all things whatsoever I have commanded you.” 
The full community of knowledge and of duty — 
_ between the teachers and the taught, once 
recognised, renders all further argument need- 
less. We are agreed then, I trust, that our 
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VER PRESENT CHRIST — 


Saviour stands in a close spiritual relation to 
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there as their unfailing Helper. 


them ; long, indeed: must their evangel last. 
Es Over eee and over seas, wherever men were 
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life and human industry are ede where the 
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-and the myriads sleep at night as in a common 


many rooms, and the sleepers are strangers 
to each other. On the highway, where the 
_ traveller passes; at the wharves, where the 
boats are moored; in the synagogue, where 
“ae worshippers gather, bringing them into 

contact with many strange companions, inuring 
them to many hardships; through many a 
_ fast and many a vigil, danger, imprisonment, 
pain, and death lingering ever, and gathering 
close on the path that they must tread. On- 
- ward, till life itself is spent in the toil, and, 
- though his heart fail not, the s¢ep of the wanderer 
falters and lags. But always, and everywhere, 

a Divine companionship accompanies the mes- 

senger, a sacred, super-human strength sustains 
his spirit; with him to direct his journey, 















text has no narrower meaning than this. The Sey 
_ the world He has redeemed, and, in sending 

His followers to confront that world, He did 
so with the pledge that they should find Him a 


‘< Far, indeed, would their mission carry _ 
q 
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gathered. In the great cities, where human 
tread of multitudinous feet is feage all day, ee 


home, though the home is partitioned into — 





se _ Nearest always when needed most. Lighting 
the darkest prison with celestial day. Deepen- 
__ ing to a more hallowed intimacy with the lone 





es perhaps soon.” This must have been a word — 
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ae ae before him to prepare his way, hes the 
speakers’ lips, melting the hearers’ hearts. 







exile in his gloomy Patmos, Standing radiant 4 : 
behind the headsman, and offering the crown 
which malice could not dim, the robe which 
murder could not spot, till the victim was = 
-enamoured of his martyrdom, and stole the 
triumph from relentless hate. ; 
It was the greatest errand men were ever 
sent on. It was the grandest promise by which 
men were ever encouraged: ‘Lo, I am with 
you alway, even unto the end of the 
world.” a 
The most cursory study of the New Testa- 
ment shows,that the early Church was pos- 
‘sessed with two great ideas, apparently con- 
tradictory to each other. One was that Christ 
would come again; the other that He is here 
always. We reconcile them, of course, by 
saying that the one refers to a spiritual, the 
other to a bodily coming. Whatever theory — 
-we may hold about these opposite, though not 
contradictory, ideas of Apostolic Christianity, 
- there is one thing about which no doubt can 
_ be entertained. These were wonderfully in- 
-spiring thoughts. ‘Jesus is coming again, 


















days) as the years rolled on, how deep would 
the longing grow to see one again! Not as, 

perchance, they last beheld Him, “‘ without the — 
ae when He was ‘lifted ap the a 








ie . beaming tenderness and eee as oe 
He sat on Olivet and talked about the lilies — 
ag the sparrows; or clothed with power, — 





Death, and called Lazarus forLbhton the custody 
of that “king of terrors.” And those who had — 
Bete seen Him: The innocent but pensive envy 





Pee tions how would it die away at the — 
thought: ‘ He is coming back,” and with bated — Ss 
_ breath and eager hope they would say: ‘“ We et 
shall see Him, too, the same Jesus; and He 
will speak to us also, and bid us be of good 
- cheer.” Yet it must not be forgotten that this _ 
expectation has been cherished with greater 
or less intensity by the followers of Jesus for 
more than eighteen hundred centuries, and has — 
never been fulfilled; that, when pushed into 
undue prominence, its eee is in the 
direction of exclusiveness not less than of | 
zeal; and that it needs, as its corrective and _ 




















14 ON SERVICE WITH THE KING 
correlative, the still greater, surer, more sus- 
taining thought: Jesus zs here now. 

This thought, then, is what I would call 
your attention to, the presence of Christ the 
Saviour, living, ever-abiding, all-blessing, in 
this world of ours. 

There is in man an altogether irrepressible 
craving for communion with the unseen, the — 
spiritual, the divine. It is a phenomenal world 
with which the senses make us acquainted, 
and of which science is giving us so magni- 
ficent a demonstration. But so long as men 
have souls as well as senses they must refuse — 
to believe (as I would express it) that the 
universe is all surface, all outside. God speaks 
to us from within as well as from without. 
The unknown and unknowable God of our 
great philosopher, Herbert Spencer, does not 
satisfy the demand of the human heart. But 
for us Christians this sacred craving is met 
and finds its true provision in Jesus Christ, 
the one mediator between God and man. In 
Christ God draws near to us, and heaven is 
made real. We are often reminded how ad- 
vancing knowledge and science have banished 
from our serious beliefs Jove and his Olympus, 
and all the imaginary beings, sylphs and 
dryads, fairies and gnomes, once fabled to 
inhabit forest and stream and mountain-side, 
relegating them for ever to the regions of 









a further removed from us than from the 
people of God in ancient times, and angel 
se have grown “few and fay between,” 












eee ched eae religious beliefs, ee io : 
_ effected this change? We may be allowed to. 
_ have some doubt of this when we consider how — 







those who deny the reality of God Himself 
_ personalise Nature and speak of it as if it were 
--asentient being, endowed with intelligees 
and will. Is it not rather Christianity herself — 
_ that has effected this change by centring alle: 
our spiritual longing ones binding all our 
_ thoughts of the eternal and the unseen on ane 
who alone reveals ‘‘The Father,” the false 
_ giving way to the true, and all imaginary or ~ 
lesser lights ‘‘paling their ineffectual fires” — 
before ‘‘ the light which lighteth every man that 
cometh into the eee eo The: “*Sutcot aes 
— Righteousness” fills the spiritual firmament. — a: 
_ Meteors in heaven above and will-o’-the-wisps — 
on earth are no longer possible, and the stars 
themselves must hide their lustre in His 
beams. 
Now, when we say that the presence 5 
Christ in the world is a spiritual presence we a 
use a word which on one side guards the truth © 
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to blind us to its force. For we deny that 
Christ is with us in any way of which the 
senses can take knowledge. Not to the listen- 









_ from misconception, but on another side seems 


ing ear, however intent, does He speak, not to 


the seeing eye does He reveal Himself, but 


only to the seeking heart. And thus all kinds 


of extravagances, such as visions and appari- 


tions, are shut out. Such stories arise froma 
confounding of the two different planes, the 


spiritual and the material. If one told us he 
had seen our Lord with the bodily eye, we 
- should only call him a fanatic. And rightly, — 


for such a thing could only happen by a 


_ miracle, and miracles are without the range of — 
_ ordinary experience. So far so good. On the © 


other hand it is a solemn duty for us to. _ 
remember that the word “spiritual” does not 


mean unreal. So material are our modern 


forms of thought and of speech that when we 
say spiritual we have, very often, no distinct 
meaning at all. Our ideas become shadowy 
and vague. There is no substance for the 
mind to grasp. Let me be so far metaphysical 
-as to remind you that this very word ‘sub- 
stance’ did not always (as we now use it Iam 
afraid it does) stand opposed to ‘spirit.’ The 
old logicians constantly spoke of “spiritual 
and material substances.” God, who in the 
Nicene Creed is described as “without body, 
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passions,” is called a “ spiritual sub- 
ce”; and though we seem to have 
abandoned this way of speaking, we have 
. never given a good reason for the change. 
Our souls are not unreal because, unlike our. 
odies, they have no form or visibility. Every | 
spiritually-minded man and every deep thinker 
will tell you that spirit is not only as real — 
as matter, but that it is more real! “ The- 
_ things which are not seen are eternal.” So 
when we speak of the presence of Christ 

must be careful to remember that we 
are not speaking of a mere influence, a power 
exerted, as it were, from the distant heavens. © 
There is no figure of speech about it 
‘is not poetical, typical, or rhetorical, but | 
lain, sober truth. To all who are corscious 
of His presence it is ascertained fact. Our. 
‘Lord Christ is not with us in mere 
metaphor. ee 
=» We are influenced by a thousand different 
minds, in a thousand different ways, both. 
‘present and absent. The thoughts of men, 
what a marvellous life they have, how strangely 
they come to us, in song, in poetry, in music, in 
sculpture, in architecture, in literature, in history, — 
~ from far-off times, from distant regions! Phe: 
have found for their immaterial essence a vehicle © 
which enables them to float through space, — 
‘through time; and the poorest of us who reads — 
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ane thinks is in fellowship with the. great, Butoos 


Christ is not simply one of 
“The great of old, 
The dead yet sceptred sovereigns who still rule 


Our spirits from their urns.” 


Sceptred, indeed, He is and sovereign, but 


not dead. His tomb is empty. He would not — 
leave His body even there, but carried it to 


His palace in the skies. It is from the pedestal 
of our own hearts He rules us, and there, to 


the trusting spirit, He unfolds His splendour 
and pours forth His smile. ‘‘Whom, having _ 


not seen ye love, in whom, though now ye see 
Him not, yet, believing, ye rejoice with joy 


envy those who saw Him in the days gone by 
“in the flesh.” The vision of faith is truer, better 
than bodily eyesight. Christ is nearest of all 
when He comes to the waiting heart. You 


_may smile at itas an amusing paradox if you 


like: there is a sense in which Christ is nearer 
to us than we are, not simply to each other, but 
to our very selves. He knows us better than 
we know ourselves, and can reveal to us that in 
our own hearts which we do not understand. 


‘*Closer is He than breathing, nearer than hands or feet.” 


The rapture to which the longing saint 
looks forward with adoring hope is only, or 
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unspeakable and full of glory.” Let us not 
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chiefly, precious because in that higher — 
presence-chamber there will be a more” 
endearing intimacy of sfzv7¢, a more sacred 
union of heart, a more complete Joss of self, as 
in the eternal bliss of conscious fellowship, 
_ ‘We shall be like Him,” when we “see Him 
mds. t1e 7s.” } 
? Do we sometimes rob this truth of its ful- 
ness by speaking of our Lord’s gracious presence 
as though it were somehow entirely dependent 
upon us, upon our own states of mind, our own 
_ spiritual moods? Christ is present only in the 
 believer’s heart; “with His faithful Church 
_ alone He abides.” Is not some such language 
as this very common among us? Yet, it seems 
- to me it is hardly correct. God forbid that I 
should lessen the believer’s privilege, or deny — 
_ the precious heritage which the Church has in 
her Redeemer. Nay, my text itself declares 
these things—‘ Lo, I am with you alway,” a 
promise given to true believers only. But it 
was in sending them into the world that it was 
given, and we must suppose that the promise 
had close relation to their mission. It is true a 
that Christ’s presence can only de known by 
faith, for that is the way in which we become eee 
conscious of it. But is His presence or absence 
as a fact dependent on our faith? We should 
not say ¢heve ts a God because we belevema 
God. God is, whether we believe in Him or 
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not, yea, though the last man should turn i 


atheist to-morrow. . To the blind man there is 


no light, yet the sun is shining in the heavens, 


Truth is not governed by majorities. If the 


many were blind and only the few could see, it 


would be light still, so long as God hangs that 


lamp aloft. The fact is, that in speaking of 


spiritual realities, ‘present’ and ‘absent’ are only 
terms of accommodation. I think it is F. W. 
Robertson, who gives us the axiom, ‘“ There 
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are no distances in spirituality.” But that 
which I would wish to lay stress on is that 


Christ is infinitely accesszble to all—near, — 


present, now, here. eve, though this should 


* 


be the spot on earth farthest removed from the __ 


conventional associations of religion; xow, 


though this should be the darkest night of the — 


soul’s anguish and doubt. It is not light, but 


vision that is wanted. The horses and chariots — 


of fire were there on the mountains, and Elisha’s 
only prayer for his servant was: ‘“ Lord, open 
his eyes that he may see.” So is it still. Not 
on the short Sabbath day’s journey only, but on 
every day’s journey, or, to adopt the marginal 
reading of our text, which is also the literal 
rendering, “all the days,” He walks by our 
side. Our eyes may be holden that we should 
not know Him, but when the veil falls off we 


discover that our fellow-pilgrim was the Lord. 
Especially is every form of speech to be — 





\demned as treason to Christ which limits — 
approach of the soul to Him by any kind of © 
human conditions. No church, no conclave, 





statements of experience, has a right to set a = 
hedge round the free grace of Christ and to 
say, you must come inside this fence if you 






you have that kind of proprietary right in Him. _ 
He is my Lord because He is Lord of all, and 
because in the free enjoyment of His love and 





blessing I can Say 








“Thy mercy’s beams, 
i Diffusive as Thy sun’s arise.” 


How much must a man know before he can be 
saved ? I cannot tell, but he must know Christ. 
His experience of Christ may be different from — 
mine; I care not, so it is heart experience. He 
may find a different way of serving Him. What 
- matters that if his service be loyal? He may 
_ describe his religious consciousness in different — 
language from that I use. ‘‘ The languages of — 
earth are many, but the language of heaven is 
one,” and Jesus Christ makes no difference 
- between “shibboleth” and ‘“sibboleth.” In the 
days long ago, His invitation was, “Come unto 
Me.” As though He feared that was not 
sufficient, He added the assurance, ‘“‘ Him that 
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cometh I will in no wise cast out.” Surely it 






ares 


means something, the uniform character of our 


Lord’s public life. He was always going about, 
crowds about Him, up and down among the 
people, at the disposal of everybody. At no 
small cost He bore the pressure of the multi- 
tudes. He was often weary, always busy, yet 
He never denied Himself to one. They came 


as they liked, sought Him when they pleased, 


He never rejected them. His sympathy never 
was wanting ; not the worst of them was ever 
repelled. It was often very difficult to see 


Him, but always because of human hindrances, 


never that His Divine compassions failed. 
How various were the ways by which they 
came in contact with Him! Nicodemus sought 


Him by night; the man sick of the palsy got 


at Him through the roof; the man with the 
withered hand found Him at church; blind 
Bartimzeus waited by the dusty roadside for 
Him; the poor woman with the issue of blood 
reached Him in the middle of a crowd; 
Zacchzeus saw Him from the sycamore tree. Put 
all these into a picture. Show us on the canvas 
all their eager looks and Christ’s merciful com- 
placency, and let me ask you what the picture 
means. Surely this, that through all time, 
“even unto the end of the world,” Christ has 
given Himself in free and boundless mercy 
to men. 





e-Ccan, The doctrine of an_ ever - present 
Christ! It seems to me that this is the 
very kernel of our present-day Christianity, 
and it is just the one thing that the assailants of 
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I have not yet said all that I wanted _ 
say, seai)not sure, in. “fact, *that at 





Christianity €an not-touch; 7° Uhis 1sour. 1a 


-pregnable fortress. Not in vain has Christ 
been called the “ Rock of Ages.” Many things 
may be explained away, but can our Lord be 
explained away? Objection can be taken to 
many things, to miracles, to prophecies, to 


dogmas, to ecclesiastical systems. But no 


objection can be taken to Him. He Himself, 
and His renewing power within the heart, these 


are present-day facts. These, unbelievers cannot 


argue out of us. And they do not try. They 


take an easier method. They ignore them, — 


pooh-pooh them. But they cannot be pooh- 
poohed. They remain, and will remain when 
the scorner’s tongue is hushed. 

When a man takes the story of the Gospel, 


- the glad tidings of pardon, life in Christ, peace 


of heart through living union with One who 
loved him so well as to die for him, and who 
rose from the dead to testify His power to 
save ; when he takes that, I say, as a working 
hypothesis, puts it to the test, finds that for 
him it is true, that satisfies him. You may 


: think nothing of it; ‘“‘the man is deluded, that — 
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js all.” « Perhaps so, but when others try it and — 
find the same result, what then?” ‘‘ Well, they 


have taken the delusion from him.” “But it goes” 


on, has been going on a long time now, their 





numbers increase, and they all report the same — Es 


substantial result.” ‘‘ Nothing surprising. The 
way men have of following one another like 
sheep is well enough known, though very 
silly.” 3 

But they gather in hundreds, in thousands, 
in tens hundreds of thousands, of many 


languages, many ways of life, many types of — 


character, but one in deathless loyalty to Him 


their hearts have chosen, and they form a band 
of brothers round the world. They differ and 
dispute about many things, are divided on many 
- subjects, but they are agreed, the great host 
of them, in this—/fhat Christ blesses men. Not 


did bless men 1900 years ago in Palestine, but 


- does now all over the world, that His Cross is 
precious, not the wooden cross, but The Cross, 
the Cross to which they cling. 3 
‘These men are not liars. Once many of 
them were. They are not drunkards, profli- 
gates. Once many of them were. ‘They are 
not men who live for gain and greed, trample 
under foot the laws of God, and pursue pleasure 
as the end of life. Once many of them did. 
_ If you ask the reason for the change, they can 
give you no other reason than the one f just 


Af 









ppt besis, and they found it answer. 
! You may easily make difficulties that will 
puzzle them. This fountain they talk about 


is along way off. It is all grown round with - 


who knows what strange vegetation, tropical 
and other kinds. Yes! But they have drunk 
of the waters that flow from it, and there is life 
in the taste of them. 
: Their number increases to “a cloud of 


witnesses,’ and on this one point you cannot ~ 


shake their testimony. Everybody who has 
_ tried says the same thing—hundreds, thousands, 
millions. Here is uniformity of law for you! 
You cannot understand it. It is all Greek to 
you. Very likely! Then you have not tried 

the working hypothesis. But to them there is 


no problem in Euclid or sum in Algebra that is 


half so certain. You may call their persuasion 

-adelusion. That will not alter its nature. It 
is there, and it is still the mightiest factor in 
~human progress. 


And why is it there, and why is it destined. 


to remain? Because He who loved the world 
-so.utterly, and gave Himself for it so completely 
that He has become a part of its life, cannot 
leave it, worthless, hollow, vain world as we 
think it. He saw it with other eyes, and paid 
too high a price for His jewel to fling it away. 
He wanders still among us on His old, blessed 
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errand, in our households or at our doors, and, 
while to those who, blinded and burdened, have 
not found Him, He is saying: “Behold I 
stand at the door and knock: if any man hear 
My voice, and open the door, I will come unto 
him, and will sup with him and he with Me”; 
to those with whom long fellowship has been 
sweeter than that of Bethany He says: “Lo, 
I am with you alway, even unto the end of the 
world.” 
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Jesus, King, Saviour, crowned with grace divine, 
Again we hear Thy sovereign mandate: ‘‘Go!” 
Thy presence sweet fulfils Thy promise: “Lo!” 

By ocean, isle, or continent; by shrine 

Or idol altar: ‘“ Alway,”’ still the sign 
“With you” victorious in each heart shall 

glow. 

The nations rock beneath Thy hand, and grow 
Weary of every name, trust, love, but Thine. 
Thy Church, if crowned with earthly wealth, 

pomp, pride, 

How shall she bear afar Thy suffering Cross? 
By self-exalting homage we but hide . 
The world’s effulgent Sun. Oh, make us bold, 

Mankind to save, to count the Church but 

loss, 

And Thine eternal face alone behold. 


Il 


THE PRE-EMINENCE. OF JES 


“That in all things He might have the pre-eminence.”—Col. 1., 18. 


Tue simplest way in which to take these words 
is that in religion Christ comes first. Not the 
Church, not the Bible even, but Christ. Ours 
is the Christian religion; we are followers of — 
Christ. If any claim, however sacred, came 


into conflict with Christ’s claim, it would have © 





to be summarily rejected. We do not honour 


Christ because the Bible tells us to do so. We 
honour the Bible because it speaks to us of 
Christ. We do not believe in Jesus because 
the Church preaches Him. We join the Church 
for His sake. Without Him the Bible would 
be only a book; without Him the Church would 
be only a society. The world has millions of 
books, tens of thousands of societies. But the 
book which holds the precious record of the 
Saviour’s love becomes the Book of Books. 
The fellowship of those who know and serve 
Him is a divine society, the Holy Catholic 


Saat 





Church. All sacred things derive their value 
from Him, are sacred for His sake. When 
_ Christ is present, nothing else is sacred. We 
look up, like the disciples on the Mount of 
_ Transfiguration, and “ we see no man but Jesus 
only.” You doubt this? Then take the Holy 
- Communion, and recall that first Supper. Do 
_you think the disciples cared one jot for the 
_ bread which was handed round, the wine which 
was poured into their cups? Ah, no! They 


were too pre-occupied, too sorrowful with the 


pain of parting. The plaintive pathos of their 
_Lord’s foreboding words, the Master’s lips, the 
-Master’s eyes, and all the nameless comfort of 


His presence—these, and these alone, absorbed — 


each thought. 

So Christ must ever be to the soul of the 
disciple the one Sufficient, the one Supreme. 
- Whatever else is dear, He must be dearer; 
whatever else is precious, He must be more 
precious still. This is as true, and quite as 
important intellectually as it is sentimentally. 
There is a logical order of our faith of which 
Christ must be the foundation. We would not 
take our Bible without the stain of His redeem- 
ing blood on its pages; the sign of His Cross, 
not on itscover, but significant and interpretative 
of its contents. Nothing less than His love 
and the breath of His Spirit can bind together 
‘in one its sixty-six books. Without Him they 
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would tumble into heterogeneous and a ee 
cordant parts. The Old Testament we revere 





for the sake of the New, and that is ‘the New 


Testament of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 


Christ.” I will turn my back upon every 


doctrine which denies or dishonours Him, and 


loyalty to Him shall be the master-key of my 


orthodoxy. When the Church forgets the 
errand He came on, I will forsake the Church 
and go with Him, though it be alone, into the 


' world. He is the Word of God. He is the 


Revelation of the Father. The going forth of 


the Father is the coming of the only begotten 


Son; the ‘Word’ who, eternal with the 
Father, was ‘made flesh.” ‘God hath spoken 
unto us in these last days by His Son.” 

I would I could trace for you this way of 


Paul’s of looking at the relation of Christ to 


the soul, and of all things else to Christ, through 
all its ramifications, in all its majesty. Let 
me attempt some faint outline by a threefold 
method, which will indicate the sweep of the 
Apostle’s thought, and show how he conceived 


that the kingdoms of nature and of grace were — 


pivoted on Christ in such a way “that in all 
things He might have the pre-eminence.” 

I. The pre-eminence of Christ in Nature. 
Creation is a cosmic order, of which Christ is 
the source. 

II. The pre-eminence of Christ in the 













h sh Christ j is ‘the head. 
III. The pre-eminence of Christ in the 
future. The end of things is a federation of 
all mankind, of which Christ is the reconciling 






I. The first thought of the text and its 
Pies the wonderful introduction to this _ 
-epistle—is that of a cosmological order, of 
which Christ is the sustaining power. Some 
_ of Paul’s thoughts have dominated our theology; 
this has not. So far, it has been too great, too — 
daring, too catholic and comprehensive to suit 
the needs and narrowness of the hour. So it 
got no acceptance. ‘For by Him were all | 
é things created that are in heaven and that are ~ 
in earth, visible and invisible, whether they 
be firones or dominions, or pantipsiice OF Le 
powers: all things were created by Him and 
for Him, and He is before all things, and by 
Him all Gaines consist.”” What can we make . 
of such words as these but a mystery anda 
“mysticism which will not fitin with ourcommon 
‘teachings? When we have to do with Nature 
-and explain Creation, we can do nothing — 
better than go to Charles Darwin, the patient 
investigator of material facts and physical 
organisms, and we get a view of the genesis __ 
of things which is illuminative, but cold and ~ 
-Christless. Had Paul written it, how different — 
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it would have been! We should have ee 
redemption in every evolutionary process. The 
amoeba would have been an evangelist ; every 
rock, every fossil would have put on the witness _ 
of Jesus; the music of the spheres would have 
filled the vast spaces of the stars with the sound 
of His name. We should then have seen why 


“ His every word of grace is strong 
As that which built the skies.” 


And how 


“ The voice that rolls the stars along 
Speaks all the promises.”’ 


The infinite adaptations of Nature, the secrets 
of environment, the tight-clasping links of 
heredity would have been seen marked with the 
traces of a Saviour’s love; the ‘struggle for 
existence’? would have been one with the 
mighty passion of His Cross. Paul saw Christ 
as the beginning of all things, as well as the 
centre and soul of all things; pre-eminent in 
nature as in grace. That. is the doctrine of 
this marvellous passage. Paul’s doctrine of 
origins was that without Christ there would 
have been a silent God, a solitary God, exist- 
ing in lonely, self-centred grandeur, inactive, 
unexpressed, unrevealed; the unknown, un- 
knowable. Without Christ, no creation, no 
hierarchy of spiritual powers. His weird and 
regal imagination ranges the world unseen and 





; classes them for us, some visible, some invi- 


_ sible, thrones, dominions, prety nes powers. 


Without’ Christ, no Lee no providence ; 


only the lonely, unuttered God, electing to oe 


hide the Light ineffable in the thick shroud of 
starless, eternal darkness. No origin at all, 
in fact, without Christ. He was and is the 


origin, the Alpha, the beginning, “the image — 
of the invisible God, the first-born of every 


creature.” ‘Without Him was not anything 


made that was made.” Inthe physical uni- 


verse, as in the realm of grace, He is ‘‘the one 
_ Mediator between God and man.” 


But that does not mean that Christ is a 


‘third term interposed between God and crea- 
tion. He is God creating; He is God in 
creation. If we may dare so to speak, He 
makes God human to us. He makes creation’s 
works Divine to us. The cold scientist knows 
them to be Divine; he cannot tell why. It is 


because our Christ i is there, as the ever-efficient 


cause and source. 
“‘ If evolution is true,” said one, ‘‘ then Chivict 


is only an evolution,” imagining that this settled _ 


the matter fatally for the evolutionist. He was 


really asserting the validity of the doctrine. — 


‘Only an evolution!’’ Christ is its crown and 
flower, as He is its root and spring, its ultimate 
law, the spiritual truth of which it is but the 


intellectual expression. As man was antici-— 
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pated in the first forms of organised life, and — ie 


all the dreary march of development through 
the far-stretching vistas of the past has led up 
to Him as “the Heir of all the ages,” so Christ 
was prophesied in the sainthood, the nobleness 
of all our race, until He came, in the ‘fulness 
of time,” to be the type of final perfection in 
humanity; the first-born, as He is the final 


hope of every creature, “that in all things He | 


might have the pre-eminence.”’ 
I]. The pre-eminence of Christ in the 
Church. The Church is a spiritual order, of 


which Christ is the Head. The New Testa- 


ment idea of the Church is that it is a body, 
of which Christ is the Head. This figure of 
speech, so persistently maintained in the New 
Testament, is an emphatic assertion of the 
spiritual nature of the Church. If the Head 
be spiritual, the body must be so, too. A 
spiritual head on a material body would be too 
great a monster to be contemplated. Hence 
the whole conception of the Church, as it 
appears in the New Testament, is an intensely 
spiritual one. The idea of an_ external, 
corporate, visible institution, reserving to itself 
the exclusive claim to be spoken of in the 
singular as the Church—which is the claim set 
forth at Rome, at Constantinople, at Moscow, 
and at Canterbury—is too grossly material, too 
full of human pride and infirmity, for New 
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sstament sanction. ‘Tt is altogether foreign 
New Testament teaching. It is never — 
-mentioned there. Christ did not found a ~ 
Church; He founded the Kingdom of Heaven. 
_Churches, yes; there were Churches founded _ 
_by the Apostles, simple societies of Christians 
banded for worship. They naturally sprang up 
~_ as the Word was preached, but made no claim 
to the infallibility and authority which pre- | 
- tend to cast out others from the fold, and | 
- monopolise the boundless grace of Christ. 
_ There is no such Church; there never has 
been such a Church. There was an attempt 
to found one once: ‘ We saw one casting out 
_ devils in Thy name, and we forbade him.” 
- But it came to a peremptory end: ‘‘ Forbid 
him not.” What, then, is the Church in the 
_ New Testament? It is that spiritual fellow- — 
ship of all believers in which they are united 
to their common Lord, which enables them 
to share a common life, which makes them 
: joyfully obedient to the direction of Him who 
is their Head. ‘‘ Wherever Christ is, there is — 
the Church,”’ says one of the early (athe in 
words to which we can all subscribe. But the — 
Church is subject to Christ; Christ is not — 
a property of the Church. pe true Church _ 
is a spiritual institution, of which Christ is the 
Head and Soul. Pure doctrine requires us to 
assert at once the spiritual and the instrumental 
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nature of the Church. No buildings, no priest- — 
hood, no ecclesiastical order or forms, nor 
historic links, nor sacraments, nor liturgies, nor 
vestments—none of these things, nor all these 
things put together, are the Church; but the 
souls of believers in living communion with 
Christ, and obeying His will as automatically 
as our bodies obey our minds. The head is 
not controlled by the body; the body is, in all 
things, subservient to the head. 

Look at the remarkable verse in the con- 
text: ‘‘And He is the Head of the body, the 
Church, who is the beginning, the first-born 
from the dead.” Here is an allusion to the 
invisible world. Here is an allusion to the 
Resurrection. Here, for the second time in 
the lofty reach of the Apostle’s thought, is the 
use of that word “first-born”: ‘‘ First-born of 
every creature’; ‘first-born from the dead.” 
The author of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
speaks of ‘“‘the general assembly and Church 
of the First-born.” The Church of Christ is 
the Church of the Resurrection. Its spiritual 
society could not be realised were it not made 
up of those whose faith has bridged the double 
gulf of death and the grave, and whose hopes 
are opulent with the vision of far-stretching, 
sunlit continents that lie beyond the other 
shore. It must ‘‘enter into that which is 
within the veil.” And, as Christ is King of 
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SO by Him must all things re-consist, be re- 


constituted, inthe next. Lord of alkthe realms _ 


of life, yet more manifestly is He Lord of all 


the death realms, and every one of the Church’s _ 
hopes that passes into the beyond must rest — 


forever in her risen Lord. Here, too, His 
regnancy is unlimited. He is the Head, the 
_ Beginning, the First-born. Without Christ, 
no creation ; without Christ, no Church, ‘that 
in all things He might have the pre-eminence.” 
| Ill. The pre-eminence of Christ in the 
_ future. The end of things is a federation of all 


mankind, of which Christ is the reconciling — 
~ life. 


What is going to become of this old world 
of ours? A great deal has become of it, with 
its dim generations and their many-threaded, 
much-betangled story: cataclysms of nature, 
changes of habitable condition. Glacial epochs: 
the stone, the flint, the copper, the iron age. 
Pre-historic man: savageries, civilisations, the 
dawn of history, wars and wonders, and all the 
passion and the pain, the battle and the toil 
which make up man’s mighty epic since first 
the world 

“ Rose out of chaos.”’ 


What strange vicissitudes has it known, 


what vast upheavals and convulsions of society, — 


Creation, so is He King of Resurrection. If. 
__ by Him all things consist in this state of being, 
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ent 


- what wild scenes, what splendid achievements, oe 


what awful pangs, what bloodshed, tears, and 
martyrdom, what magnificent hopes ; religions, 
arts, sciences, inventions—many an Eden of 


: delight, many an Egypt of captivity, manya 
wilderness of wandering, many a Promised 
Land (alas! too seldom reached), as the gene- 
rations in successive files have wended their — 


way through the mazy labyrinths of time, and, 
like Bunyan’s Pilgrim, have ‘‘ walked through 
the wilderness of this world.” 

What does it all mean, this great drama 


with which time is filled, this dense procession — 


_ which never halts, this ever-changing, wildly- 
confused panorama of events? What does it 
mean? Whither does it fare? Has it goal, 
or purpose, or meaning, or end? We cannot 
trace the plan. Is there one? No mortal can 
conceive, much less rule, the vast interplay of 
forces. Is there One who “sees the end from 
the beginning,” and who ‘ doeth all things 
well?” Out of all our thoughts and visions 
of truth, beauty, right, good, progress, enlighten- 
ment, advancement, will anything come? Or, 
are they all but as idle songs with which we 
soothe each other in the night, opiates with 
which we drug the longings of our divinely- 
haunted spirits? Is there ‘one increasing 
purpose” which ‘‘through the ages runs?” 
Is there ‘one far-off, Divine event to which 








e whole creation moves?” 


its noises, and weltering on from nowhere to 
nowhere foaph the bottomless abyss ? 

_ There is no answer but by the pre-eminence 
of Christ. The Star of Bethlehem alone can 


= guide. He only is mighty enough to conquer 
the shadows that menace and hide from the ~ 


perils that appal—sin, and death, and the 


grave. Anguish does not leave us till His . 


_ hand wipes the tear away. 
Brothers, our race can have no rallying flag 


but that Biood: stained banner on which the © 
_ Cross flames victory. Only the grace that can — 


cleanse is strong enough to unite; only the 
love which is eternal can satisfy the world’s 


heart. This is the testimony of the Divine — 


Word, the vision of the Old Testament 


prophet and of the New Testament saint, the 


meaning of the ‘‘ Ancient of days,” and of the 


‘New Name.” Oh! those unfulfilled pro-— 
-- phecies, never to be fulfilled, never until the 


consummation, when all is fulfilled. You are 
interested in the fulfilment of the prophecies, 





os May we hope ss ae 
for “the parliament of man, the federation Obs 
the world?” Will God ‘“ ie the pile com- 

plete?” Will “ good fall” “at last, far off, at 

last to all?” -Will ‘every winter turn to 
spring?” Or is it all drift—a mighty mass of 
moving, aimless things, whirling, seething, 
filling time with its activities, and space with 
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are you? You build much on them, prove 
much by them? Give me those that are’ 
unfulfilled, that nobody expects to be fulfilled. 
Prophecies of the time when ‘ the ransomed of 
the Lord shall return and come to Zion with 
songs and with everlasting joy upon their 
heads, ‘‘ when sorrow and sighing shall flee 
away,” when “the wolf shall dwell with the 
lamb, and the leopard shall lie down with the 
kid, and the calf and the young lion and the 
fatling together, and a little child shall lead 
them;’’ when ‘‘the people shall be all righteous,” 
when the tree of life shall line river and street, 
and bear monthly her twelve manner of fruit, 
and ‘“‘the leaves of the tree” shall be for ‘‘ the 
healing of the nations.” ‘Those are the great 
prophecies, because in them Jesus is the 
supreme Presence. Talk about atmospheres— 
of which we have heard much lately—that is 
the atmosphere, the atmosphere of the clear, 
sunlight mountain-tops, Messianic promise, 
Apocalyptic vision, where we see Christ trans- 
figured, not as on Tabor for an hour, but. on 
Mount Zion for ever. ‘And He hath on His 
vesture and on His thigh a name, written, 
Kine or Kines anD Lorp oF Lorps!” 

See how explicit the Apostle is in the con- 
text. Here is the plan of the ages: “ For it 
pleased the Father that in Him should all 
fulness dwell ; and, having made peace by the 





BS s Ai 
| eee of His Cross, by Him to reconcile all 
_ things unto eee by Him, I say” (mark the 
_ emphasis: no one shares this lonely splendour), 
‘whether they be things in earth or things in 
Heaven.” In the Ephesians he speaks of 
gathering ‘together in one all things in Christ, 
_ both which are in Heaven and which are on 
earth, even in Him.” This reconciling grace 
is the Saviour’s prerogative alone. It is the 
- intransmissible priesthood on which none may 
intrude, the lonely grandeur of an anguish too 
deep and a joy too passionate for human nature 
_ toendure. It is the solitary glory of the Cross. 
“Vhat in all things He might have the pre- 
eminence.” 
Are you in any doubt as to whether this is 
a missionary sermon? Ah, but it is, every 
word of it! For this pre-eminence stands 
vitally related to the whole world, and cannot 
be so much as conceived under other than 
universal conditions. ‘‘I,if I be lifted up from 
the earth will draw all men unto me.”’ When — 
you try to put any limit on it, you are offering 
Jesus a pre-eminence which is not pre-eminent. 
As soon as this Gospel is expounded all 
the mighty words of immortal hope cluster 
round it, like steel filings round a magnet. 
Divine, infinite, everlasting, all-embracing, 
_ world-wide, it says, ‘‘ Whosoever, whereso- 
ever, forever.” A Gospel which is not for 
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all the world, for all men, for all time, which 
does not kindle with love for all, has not made 
provision to redeem all, is another gospel, or, — 
rather, it is no gospel at all. You cannot use 
such terms as Saviour and salvation for a 
scheme which is of the nature of a close 
corporation. The shepherd was not content, 
though the ninety and nine were safe folded, 
while the one sheep was lost. Will you call 
that shepherding when, at most, the nine are 
secure, while the ninety and one are astray. 
This august personage, divine, almighty, 
eternal, with the glory of the Father’s bosom — 
upon Him, coming into our world, has made 
every inch of its soil sacred, and every soul of 
its inhabitants dear, for the sake of the 
memories of Nazareth and Bethany; of 
Bethlehem and Gethsemane and Calvary. 
You might as well try to put the ocean ina 
bottle, or the atmosphere in a laboratory retort, 
or to imprison the daylight in vessels, as think 
of this Divine Saviour, this world-saving Gospel 
under national or sectarian limitations. There 
is a divine economy of proportion between 
means and ends. He who fills creation with 
His presence, and the Church with His grace, 
and all the future with His reconciling love, 
is too great for any partial use. Did you 
think that that resplendent sun which pours © 
himself so fervently through all the deeps of 


co and billows in warm and golden rays 
over far continents, and beams in rippling light 
across wide oceans, blooms in white glory on 
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the hills, searches all the valleys, wakes the 


- 


spring, banishes winter’s chill and darkness, 
paints the flowers, and swells the song-bird’s 
throat with praise, was a domestic arrangement 
for the comfort and warmth of your own little 
hearth ? 

‘That in all things He might have the 
pre-eminence ” it is necessary that every ocean 
should be crossed, that all the continents 
should be explored, and all the islands counted. 


His Name must be preached and His redeem- 


ing power made known among Chinamen and 
Hindoos, Monguls and Manchus, in Korea, in 
Thibet,in Siam. Millions of idol shrines must 
fail of their light, their incense burn low, and 


the gods disused decay. Savage Africa must 


be flooded with the mild and reconciling teach- 
ings which will turn its cannibals into prayer- 
loving Christians. The great sages and 
prophets of the Gentile world — Socrates, 
Confucius, Zoroaster, Siddartha, Lao Tzu, 
Mahomet—must stoop their glory before the 
superior glory of the Crucified. The multitude 
of their followers must see in Him the true 
light in whom the faint rays of their teaching 
culminate, in whom all their good is con- 
summated. 
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The barriers between race and race, the 
_ jealousies between nation and nation, must be 
removed. The bad, mad passions which lead 
to armament and strife and slaughter must be 


charmed away, and peace and brotherhood © 


take their place; and the orchard must know 
the pruning hook which was a spear, and the 
field the ploughshare which was a sword, 


_“ That in all things He might have the pre-— 


eminence.”’ 
The Name which is above every name, the 
glory which excelleth, the grace which makes 


all free, the blood which cleanses from all sin, — 


the love which blesses all hearts, must search 
_ our human life, as the hill-side and the valley 
were searched by the shepherd’s tireless feet 


and patient eyes till the sheep was found; “the 
glory of the Lord” must “be revealed,” and 


‘Call flesh” must ‘‘see it together.” 
That im all things He might have the pre- 


EMINENCE. 
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E 7He DISCIPLES’ CHOICE OF THE 
SAVIOUR. 


_ “Simon Peter answered Him, Lord, to whom should we go? | 
Thou hast the words of eternal life.”—John vi., 68. ee 


_ Tuese words have a not altogether pleasurable | 
interest, as they serve to bring before us our 
Lord Jesus Christ Himself in the character of © 
a rejected preacher. The immediate occasion 
of their utterance was the desertion of a large 
number of His followers. This whole chapter — 
: of St. John’s Gospel—a very long one, reach- 
_ ing seventy-one verses—is full of our Lord’s — 
 profoundest teaching, and presents extreme — 
_ difficulty to the Biblical expositor. Who can 
unfold its wealth of meaning, and convey to us~ 
in earthly language the full import and image - 
of these heavenly things? These bold and ~ 

startling metaphors, this high celestial sweep — 
_ of spiritualizing power, so long as we let them — 
stand as they are upon the sacred page, and ~ 
are content to read them with reverent atten- 
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tion, convey more meaning to us, and give us 
more satisfaction than we can put into words. 
But when we come to analyze, to explain their 
minute details, to reduce them to particular 
applications, we suddenly find, not that their 
greatness of meaning disappears, but that it is 
entirely beyond our grasp—the weight and 
wealth are still there, but our scales are too 
pigmy to weigh, and our coffers too small to 
contain it. Yet one is tempted to say that the 
“hard saying” of which these murmuring 
disciples complained was not ‘‘hard”’ in the 
sense of being difficult to understand. Jesus 
Christ was no mere mystic. He dealt in no 
puzzling enigmas; and His constant use of 
parable and metaphor was intended, as the use 
of such forms of language should be, not to 
obscure, but to illuminate the truth. Indeed, 
their own language, when closely questioned, 
indicates where their difficulty lay. ‘This is 
.a hard saying, who can hear it?” It was 
unwelcome to their ears, not unintelligible to 
their understanding. How difficult it is to 
convince men of what they do not want to 
be true. There are many things which the 
preacher can make A/azz, but cannot make 
easy. So they rejected Jesus. His lessons 
did not fit in with their preconceived opinions, 
made other demands upon them beside those 
of listening and feeling pleased, enjoying the 






eee tts, 


excitement of having the falsity of their 
_ traditionary religious leaders exposed, having 

their better instincts faintly stirred by the 
searching address of a Teacher clad with the 
earnestness of Heaven, and withal, getting 
their share of the loaves and the fishes. 

This, let us mark the lesson and then proceed 
to something else, is the universal experience 
of every earnest preacher or teacher, great or 
small, in every age and in every place. The 
fickle multitude find ever a new excitement in 
his manifest sincerity; he says much they can 
heartily endorse; his speech serves to justify 
the silent protest of their hearts against the 
superficiality of the indifferent or merely con- 
_ ventional teacher of the day. And so far, 
they can readily go with him; so they gather 
about him and applaud. But, full surely, if 
he be in earnest, there comes a time when he 
makes a heavier demand. He calls for trust, 
for sacrifice, for a change of life, for holiness 
of purpose; asks them to follow him on a path 
that is not flowery, and has no allurements for 
other than right earnest spirits; there they 
foresee toil and tears, the world’s scorn, the 
mockery of undevout men, crosses and thorns 
and burdens. None but brave hearts, souls 
of most genuine metal venture there, and, 
‘shocked at so dark a prospect, or half re- 
gretting they have not the manliness to pursue 
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it, they turn away. Like the craven followers ae 


who abandoned Jesus, they “go back and 
walk no more with Him.” 

The rejection of our Lord by these 
numerous but unstable followers only serves 
to bring into clearer light the attachment and 
confidence of His disciples. The twelve re- 
mained when, seemingly, all others had left 
Him, and in reply to His sorrowing question, 
“Will ye also go away?” one of them was 
found ready with the noble response, ‘“ Lord, 
to whom shall we go? Thou hast the words of 






eternal life.” Let us dwell, just for a little — 


while on the text, ranging our thoughts under 
this single head only— 
The disciples’ choice of Jesus. 


Now, I find that in discussing this topic, I 


shall have to spend just a moment on the ~ 


threshold in justifying this use of words. To 
many of you it may seem a very harmless 
form of expression to say of the disciples that 
they chose the Saviour as their master and 
guide, yet it is full of danger, as it may bring 
us into direct collision with the theologians. 
You all know the remarkable controversy which 
has raged in the Church for several hundred 
years, which is no nearer being settled now 
than it was when it was begun, between what 
are called Calvinists and Armenians. Is 
divine sovereignty, or is human freedom the 
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ultimate fact? Countless volumes have been 


written of equally convincing arguments on 


= both sides of the question. Both sides seem — 
true, the Bible seems full of both, yet they 
appear to exclude each other, and that 


cannot be 


Now, I would not on any account lead you 
into this matter. It is a vast, interminable 
forest of discordant opinion, through which no 


_ path has ever been cut, rough, thorny, impene- 
pe trable: 1. never cared to. enter. it myself: 
_ Whenever I have ventured in, I have always 


been glad to get out again. So we will just 
_ run past it with the remark that both parties, 





those who lay most stress on divine calling, and 


those who magnify man’s free agency agree— 


all evangelistic theology agrees—that the saints 


are chosen of Christ, and not Christ of the 
saints. The Christian life is a heavenly 
calling, not a human achievement. This 
is the doctrine of salvation by grace alone, 
to which, I for one, hope we shall all 


ot us: hold fast. -So that> we must bear 





in mind how very important—fundamental, in 
-fact—is the principle involved in our Lord’s 
words, ‘‘ Ye have not chosen Me, but I have | 
chosen you,” and try to use the expression in 
a sense that is not contradictory to them. 
Undoubtedly the Master called His disciples. — 
They did not come of their own accord and by 


call 
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virtue of their superior moral qualities, or — 
spiritual penetration, to seek Him. They 
simply obeyed the summons, of which they 
little imagined the endless consequences, 
“Follow Me.” With Peterand John mending 
their fishing nets by the lake side, with 
Matthew, who of all tax collectors we have yet 
heard of, enjoyed the unique privilege of 
waiting for people to bring their taxes to him; 
with the other nine elsewhere, it was the same: 
Jesus. of Nazareth passed by and bade them 
rise and follow Him. Yet there is a subordi- 
mate sense in which it may be said these 
disciples chose Christ. Their choice lay in 
their obedience. His call to others fell on deaf 
ears (and we have no right to say Christ never 
called others, even to be of the selected band 
of the Apostles); in them it found a willing 
eresponse. I do not teach the doctrine of 
verbal inspiration ; still, all this is beautifully 
indicated by the very words of Scripture. He 
chose them—‘‘ Follow Me!” They chose 
Him—“ Straightway they forsook their nets 
and followed Him.” He was their heart’s 
choice. They had just as much liberty to 
leave Him as the rest if they had wished. 
Only their own sense of need, the warm kind- 
ling of desire within their breasts kept them at 
His side. They consciously preferred Him to 
all other guides, teachers, helpers, friends. In 
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Him they found the purest, best, highest, 
holiest they had yet encountered. And, there- 


fore, when the question was put “ Willye also 
go away,” they asked in a tone of wonder which 
showed how lofty already was their estimate of 
His divine excellence, ‘‘ Lord, to whom shall we 
go? Thou hast the words of eternal life.” 
Their choice was a growing choice, and no task 


_could be more pleasing, if we had the time and 


skill, than to trace its origin and increase. It 
began, doubtless, in a sense of need, it 
blossomed into appreciation, it ripened into 
possession. At first it was only a need of 
something. Then, as the hallowing influence 


of communion with Jesus grew upon them, it 


became a need of Christ, and lastly, with 
deeper intercourse and fuller love, it rested in 
entire acceptance and worship of Him as their 
allin all. Who can tell what vague tremblings, 
what mysterious stirrings and pulsations, what 
unexplained cravings are felt within the seed, 
when the first kiss of spring warms its earthy 
bed, and bright and burning messengers from 
the very heart of the sun, come unbidden, but 
not unwelcome, to visit it in its clay home? 
Who can describe with what soft wooings, with 
what sweet promises they tempt it forth, till, 
beneath the free sky it knows the glory of life, 
and is clothed with verdure and loveliness? 
Jesus shone upon them, and the germs of all 
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highest life were awakened in their hearts; 


every ray from that divine sun confirmed their 
growth, till they ripened into saints, apostles, 
martyrs. 

Now, we must be particular in observing 
that this choice of Jesus was their distinguish- 
ing characteristic. So far as the human part 
of the business went, it was the gist of the 
whole matter, and made all the difference there 
was between them and others. We have not 
the slightest reason to suppose they were in 
other respects any worse or any better than the 
discontented crowd who went away. The 
twelve Apostles were not peculiar prodigies 
dramatically prepared for the occasion, They 






were ordinary men, taken from the midst of — 


ordinary men, with the same weaknesses, the 
same infirmities, the same narrowness, ignor- 
ance, prejudice, the same sinfulness as all other 
men. Surely their history has given us assur- 
ance enough of that. Their choice of Jesus 
made all the difference there was. But what 
a difference! Measure the interval in respect 
to their mere earthly life and fame, and the 
crowd of Pliables and Obstinates who that day, 
separated from their Saviour and separated 
from each other, straggled back their several 
ways to their Christless homes. For must not 
their homes be Christless when they had left 
Christ behind? Is it not a wide gulf over 





which you stretch your measuring tape? Well, 





if you have one that will reach across, yes, 
measure that interval; but do not think to 
measure the distance between them e/sewhere. 


In the halls of eternity, where the choices and _ 


determinations of this life are drawn out to 
infinite and everlasting issues, stand only and 
gaze, if the vision does not blind you, gaze far 
off upon those shame-covered countenances ; 
and here, beneath the throne, upon the mantling 
rapture of these crown-encircled brows. The 
destiny of these disciples, all their future for 
time and for eternity, among men and before 
God, was governed by the choice of which, 
indeed, their whole life was the expression, but 
which was brought to a particular issue on 
that one particular day. 
. Now, this experience of the disciples was 
not singular and exceptional. It was in accord- 
ance with universal laws which obtain always, 
and everywhere. The need and the blessed- 
ness of making a right choice for spiritual 
guidance is the same for all men, the same for 
us. There is a deep law of our nature by 
virtue of which men are ever haunted with a 
sense of need, a consciousness of dependence. 
In every age, in every country, this is what 
man has keenly felt. The instinct is irresistible, 
because it is set deep in the very roots of our 

being. There is no want more real, more im- 
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perative than this—we must have leaders whom 
we can follow, else nothing is done, no progress" 
is made, there is no upward tendency, but, on. 
the contrary, we fall back into loss and ruin. 
We must have our ideals, and from them only — 
can we draw the inspiration for better things. 
To put it in a well-known phrase, though one 
which has a heathenish smack about it, ‘‘ Man 
must swear by his gods.” ‘‘ No man liveth to 
himself” is a text which is fertile in its signifi- 
cance, and which among other meanings carries 
this,that we all of us—the best and wisest—want 
a stronger and a wiser to whom we can look, 
who shall be our highest example, whom we 
f can follow, reverence, obey, exalt. 

The principle is capable of endless illustra- 
tion, and on every plane of life, from the lowest 
to the highest. For does not the society of 
every smallest village on which the moon peeps, 
though it be but an assemblage of Indian 
wigwams, have its suns and satellites? Nay; 
it runs into the very brute creation, and gre- 
garious life is impossible without it, for the 
flock must have its leader, the herd its monarch, 
the hive its queen. Art, literature, science, 
fashion, must they not have their heaven- 
exalted lights to star and flame? All history, 
all biography, is but a catalogue of great 
names. What is all this talk we hear of 
heroes and of hero-worship? What mean the 
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honours paid to minstrel, poet, sage? How 
comes it that inventors, explorers, discoverers 
win such wide renown? It is because we have 
accepted them as the ideals of what we would 
be, the guides we trust on our forward march. 
All tke false religions in the world, what are 
they, when you have penetrated the surround- 
ing cloud-realm of superstition which envelops 
them, but the enshrinement of ancient models | 
of virtue and worth? ae 
We rise to a higher expression of the same 
law when we take goodness and not greatness, . 
virtue and not genius, love and not learning, a 
throne it highest, crown it, and bow down. oe 
Further, the sense of need deepens and widens ae ; 
with the ages, and a grander ideal,a Diviner 
presence, is required. The most ardent wor- 
shippers are the humblest. Ever as’man finds 
a higher example, his sense of need deepens, © 
and ever as his need increases a mightier 
deliverer is provided. ‘All this is natural = 
law,” you say. Yes; but it obtains, too, in Pe 
the spiritual world. We carry it to a higher saad 
grade, we trace it toa more sacred sphere, by = 
saying that, when man knows his sin, his heart a 
cries for a Saviour, and a Saviour, if there be 
one under the wide heavens, he will have. And 
there is one, could not but be one. Up to the 
holiest mysteries of God, heaven corresponds 
to earth, and answers all its need. And so 
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_ because man’s heart is of an infinite capacity, 


and quite empty to boot, a deep abyss of need, 









there is a Saviour of boundless power and love _ 
to fill its mighty void. The justification of 


Christ’s claim on the world is that the world 
cannot do without Him. We have nowhere 


else to carry our sin; no one else to whom to _ 


look for life. The alternative placed before 


the disciples is the same as that placed before 
the world at large to-day, with as much em- 
phasis as ever. It is before every individual 
- man and woman: “ Zo whom shall we go?” 

f~ Observe, it is not a question of choice 
between Christ and somedhzug else, but between 
Christ and some ome else. For, singularly 
enough, since the world was, man has never 
been able, amid ten thousand forms of faith, 
to have a religion without a personality en- 
shrined in the very heart of it. The disciples 
did not ask: ‘“‘ What shall we take up with if 
we leave Jesus; what system shall we believe 


in?” but: “To whom shall we gor”? Ask — 


not what the hundreds of millions of the human 
race believe in to-day. Ifyou speak of abstract 
things, abstract principles, they believe in ten 
thousand things, or they believe in nothing. 
But ask in whom they believe, and the reply will 
be definite enough: Christ, Mahomet, Sakya- 
muni, Confucius, Zoroaster! To an abstract 
principle men have never yet, since the world 








‘was, baie: one sauhed temple, reared a erele 


altar, offered a single sacrifice, or breathed a 
single prayer. Where there is worship the 
_ demand for a person is quite inexorable. So 


¥ 


_ when the Greeks created their sun-myths and 


worshipped the god of day, they had first to 


personify it and make it Apollo, the youth | 


with golden locks and radiant countenance. 


Christianity herself, if you rob her of what is 


personal, pales into I know not what. Can 


any wisest mortal tell us what Christianity 
would be without Christ ? 


Just one glance here at the ground of the 


disciples’ choice. ‘‘Thou hast the words of 
eternal life.” Yes, the Master has them, and 


it is becoming plainer day by day that He has 


an absolute monopoly of them. It is wonder- 
ful to observe how, through all the centuries, 
men’s thoughts and hopes have heaved and 


tossed like the waves of a troubled ocean round 


these two objects—Christ and eternal life, 


Meanwhile they stand serene, like two fair 
islands built on rock foundations in the sea, 
and rising too high for tides or storms to 
submerge. It needs no prophetic gift to say 
it, the fact is altogether indubitable, Christ- 
ianity and the belief in eternal life will stand 
ber tall; together. .“ But,” you say, ‘iets 


possible to believe in the immortality of the 


soul without believing in the Divinity of 
2 
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have spoken, spoken abundantly, a great deal — 


with Him, drew exhaustless strength from that <= 


Christ.” Possible ? i just as it was before 
Christ came, just as it is now all over the 
great Empire from whose soil I come, if you 
choose to abuse language, and call a chostly, 
misty vision—altogether formless, lifeless— 
belief. But it will be wholly inoperative ; will — 
not fire man to one brave deed, guide him — 
one foot on his way, sustain him for one hour — 
in his anguish. ee 
The reason is not far to seek. Christ is 
the only living being who ever trod our world — 
and spoke of Heaven at first hand. Others 


too much, in fact. But it was all hearsay, far- 


_ off groundless rumour, piled in the clouds, all 


there—castle and gate, and keep and turret. 
But see, a breath of wind passes over our 
head, and where is it? Jesus is the one in- 
dividual who speaks of it in a voice of entire — 
conviction. He carried its atmosphere about — 





inner world, replenished His daily purse from _ 
its treasures, and spent the immortal coin © 
among us here. ‘‘ We speak that we do know, 
and testify that we have seen.’”’ Yes, yes, that — 
was the difference; He spoke of Heaven as 


an eye-witness. ‘‘ He came forth from the 


Father,” and His ‘‘many mansions” are not 
castles in the air. Christ is the Lord of life, 
or we are ephemeral children of the dust. 
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Yet Shere are men yn imagine the oud 
ould get along without Christ. A well-known, — 


not a great writer, has occupied many of the 


pages of his book with a contrast of the advant- _ 
ages and the disadvantages which the world 
owes to Christianity and to civilization respect- 


ae and it is to the latter he gives the palm. 


“It is all very logical, very convincing, very 
witty, as neat a piece of word-juggling as you 
will see anywhere, only it is by no means. 


- clear what he means by his terms. What zs _ : 


Pe hrictianity? What zs civilization? Why, 





as I understand the matter, civilization, all 
the civilization we admire or care for, was the 


- offspring , the comparatively late offspring. of 


= Be iicianity herself. Chivalry, destruction of © 
serfdom, reformation, liberty, education, the 
- elevation of woman, the love of peace, Christ- 
_ianity bore them all on her broad bosom, and 


nourished their infant life before your fine > Z 


word civilization was invented. Civilization 


is well enough, I have as much respect for it 
as another, but before you set it in opposition 
to Christianity surely you must draw out from 
this fashionable garment the threads you have 
borrowed from the ravished robe of Christ. 


Lo, here are a rose and a honeysuckle. They 
have grown these many years together. They, 
themselves, knew no quarrel and no envy, but 


. attracted by each other’s sweetness, embraced 
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each other, and twining themselves in a closer 
union as the seasons passed, they revelled in 
the summer’s showers and sun, and braved 


the winter’s storms and snow together in the — 


woodland there. Their petals lay side by side ; 
their fragrance mingled; they shed their 
benefaction all around. The happy child that 
plucked with equal love and pride their pink 
and yellow blossoms thought small harm to 
gather them in one bouquet. You would 
separate them? But see how complex their 
embrace has become. A thousand knots and 
twists and intricacies forbid you to divorce 
them. You insist? Ah, then, both must 
suffer grievous harm. The rose, of older 
growth and hardier nature, with thorns too, 
which forbid your hand from too much rash- 
ness, will have many a leaf stripped off, and 
many a blossom will be broken; but your 
honeysuckle, tender, clinging, fragile thing, 
that only climbed so high because the rose 
upheld it, what will it look like when the 
separation is complete ? 

But, you say, there are so many objections 
to Christianity. Of course there are; objec- 
tions and objectors without end. Jesus Christ 
never lacked for enemies. Is not the sign of 
His kingdom a Cross? Not your peaceful 
crescent moon, though that hardly represents 
the spirit of its followers, but a cross, the Cross 















_ Cross that eee of bitter Calvary. Yon 
-may perchance have heard that a quite resolute — 
attempt was made to kill our Lord in His | 
infant cradle. But did His enemies ever do 
Him any real harm? Can you not see that, 
this matter has another side, and that King — 
Jesus has won His victories and wears His 
: crown, precisely because He has had enemies 
and has triumphed over them. Enemies! 
_ What are enemies ? Celsus, Julian, Porphyry, 
Actus, Paine, Herbert, Hobbes—how vain was 
their strife with es who had already con- 
- quered sin and death, and chained in darkness 
the powers of evil, and who in eternal sove- 
_ reignty must reign till He has put all enemies 
under His feet. 
The fact is, the practice of speaking of 
Christ and of His Gospel as though their day 
was gone by and their approaching end dis- — 
_ tinctly in view is no new thing, though pro- 
duced as such by many a modern writer. It is 
just about 1800 years old. Meanwhile, 
Christianity is greater, fresher, healthier to-day _ 
than ever. I do not say any particular form — 
of Christianity—any Church, any party, any 
creed—but Christianity in its essence and 
spirit, the power of Jesus ruling in men’s 
hearts, the Gospel of the Kingdom which He 
established in our world. It covers more acres 
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of the world’s soil, does more of the wos 
work, commands more of the world’s wealth, 
and is in the van, without a rival, in the world’s 
real progress and enlightenment. The reign 
of Christ is only beginning, He has yet to put 
on His royal robes. 

When people tell you the name of Christ 
is but one great name amongst others, do not 
believe them. When they say that like others it 
will have its renown and pass away into silence, 
do not believe them. Many stars gleam in 
the heavens, and sparkle through the night of 
time. Each has its distance and magnitude, 
its own peculiar glory and lustre. But they 
all have their rising and their setting. They 
come and go as we watch in the gloom and the 
silence, till Oxe appears. Above them all in 
magnitude, beyond them all in splendour, it 
rises but does not set, its light is softer, fairer, 
it has a beauty they all lack, it will shine on us 
till the day dawn—“ The bright and morning 
star.’ 

And now, brothers, one moment, while we 
look the alternative in the face, each for him- 
self. You and I, now, always, when we want 
help, grace, support, comfort, “ Io whom shall 
we go?”’ Is there any other, could we trust 
in any other? It is true enough, the world- 
lings sneer, that we do not choose Christ in 
our happy hours, but fly to Him in our need. 






akes us to His aes a heals us. Bet 







presence. 


















but that we ought, let us take care that we do, 








- give you rest.” 





_ Wesley once—we cannot know the cause—but 


_ very sad must have been his spirit,and strenu- 


ous his longing, and mighty his want, and 


complete his trust. He sat and poured his — 
feelings into verse; and that outpouring was _ 

the most glorious hymn that ever mortal 
penned since David wrote his Psalms. It isso _ 
familiar to us, we sing it so often, it expresses 


so well what we want to say when we go to 
Jesus that we cannot imagine the hymn-book 





yhat then? Would you have us shun the 
‘Saviour when the smart of sin is sore? All 
our hours should be spent in His conscious — 
We are frail and fickle, and, alas! © 
too often wander from His side. But to all of — 
‘us come times of peculiar trouble, when the 
_ battle is very fierce, and the burden very heavy, 
the skies dark above, the heart sick within. es 
We are weary, inexpressibly weary ; the wings _ 
_ of our drooping spirit have lost their ardour to — 
attle with the storm, and to dare the higher 
light. Hen, “To whom shall we go?” I 
think there is not one of us would have a doubt 


go to Him who has said: ‘Come unto me all ae 
| ye that labour, and are heavy laden, and I will | 


In some such mood as this was Charles — 
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6 x 
without it. It was better to have written that ae 
than to have written volumes of sermons or — 
essays, or science. Ten thousand, thousand 
sinful souls have climbed the throne of mercy 
‘e up that ladder. How he came bysuch match- 
less lines, beyond all the best he ever wrote, is re 

the marvel. Equal in beauty and felicity of | 3 
d 








expression to the rarest gems of. our native 
speech, purer and holier in sentiment by far, 
his full heart is in them, with all its depth of 
tender yearning, and along the lines is heard 
the echo of his Saviour’s coming footsteps :— 


Bi 


‘Jesu, lover of my soul, 
Let me to Thy bosom fly ; i 
While the nearer waters roll, “¢ 
While the tempest still is high. 
Hide me, O my Saviour, hide, 
ee Till the storm of life be past ; : 
: Safe into the haven guide, = 
Oh, receive my soul at last ! > 











Other refuge have I none, 
Hangs my helpless soul on Thee ; 
Leave, ah! leave me not alone, 
Still support and comfort me; 
All my trust on Thee is stayed; 
oF All my help from Thee I bring ; 
“ae Cover my defenceless head 
= With the shadow of Thy wing.” 
















IV 
HE GREAT PREPARATION 


we “Prepare ye the way of the Lord, make his paths straight.”— 
“pa Mark 1., 3. 








_ PREPARATION is the key-note of our text. In 
the doing of anything, to make ready—rightly, 
intelligently, efficiently, adequately—to prepare 
is to go nine-tenths of the way to secure its 
accomplishment. For preparation includes. 
these three things—an accumulation of all the. 
materials required in the work to be done, and 
-* clear conception and forecast of the manner 

in which they are to be used, together with a — 

_ distinct knowledge of the difficulties likely to 

be encountered, and the manner in which those 

_ difficulties are to be overcome. Nearly every 
success is due to just preparation; nearly every _ 
failure to the want of it. There is, indeed, an — 
_ element of capriciousness or of Divine electio 
‘in human affairs, but, as this may fall equally 
to all, it is at least as likely to double the glory 
of success, and to bring disaster on the heels 
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of failure, as to transform, by happy luck or 
evil chance, either loss into gain or gain into 


loss. Perhaps the secret of eminently success- 
ful lives has been, not so much the amount of 


power which they have brought to their work, 


as the wise estimate they have taken before- 


hand of what was clearly possible to be done. 


They prepared for what they had to do, and 
did what they were prepared for. Inthe struggle 
of 1870-71 France and Prussia were otherwise 
equally matched; but Prussia was completely 
victorious, and France was disastrously de- 


- feated, in virtue of the long years of preparation _ 


which had preceded the war. In 1894 the 


Empire of China was easily subdued by the 


immensely smaller kingdom of Japan for the 
same reason. There was a moment during 
the Boer War when the British Empire 
seemed imperilled. Such a result was due to 
the careful preparation of the Boer on the one 


hand, and our total neglect of it on the other. 


The long list of successes in Egypt which first 
made the name of Kitchener illustrious in 
military annals was due solely to the mar- 
vellous union of prevision and provision, which 
ensured beforehand the splendour of each new 
triumph. 

Preparation is the method of nature. The 
plant rears aloft its stem as a preparation for 
the leaves, which are a making-ready for the 













of the fruit ae He ferlilieation of ‘the ee 
and the seed itself contains the potency of 4 
whole new generation. Astronomy is but one — 
magnificent story of the preparation of un- 
counted worlds flung off in trillion-fold showers 
of star-dust from the flaming forge of God. tae 
_ Geology is but the record, oo from therocks, 
of the preparation, eteudiic over enormous 
stretches of time, first for life, then for organi- 
sation, then for humanity on the surface of our 
own plobe. The cries of animals, the songs — 
of birds, formed the first rude organs, which 
at last one: articulate in human speech. 
Language, again, supplied the implements for 
which thought and reason anxiously waited, — 
and these were the foundations on which — 
written words and literatures were able to rest. _ 
_ Savage man slowly paved the way forthe dawn _ 
of civilizations, and each new civilization be- 
comes the stepping-stone for a higher one. 
The modern doctrine of evolution: what is the 
-sum-total of its meaning but this, that God - 
does nothing but prepares for everything, and, — 
lo! itisdone? ‘Let there be” is the Divine 
formula, and light, and life, and intelligence, © 
and religion, and literature, and science, and 
governments, and states, and all things spring 
spontaneously from that eternal fulness which 
foolish men suppose to be a void. 
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“Prepare ye” is almost another word for 
the Gospel; and, therefore, under circumstances 
of peculiar interest and honour, John came 
with this first message, and the Master, follow- 
ing upon the heels of His forerunner, announced 
his greatness: ‘‘Among them that are born 
of woman there hath not arisen a greater than 
John.” Jesus commenced His ministry in the 
same key-note. He took from the lips of the 
Baptist the same summons to make ready: 
“Repent ye, for the Kingdom of Heaven is at 
hand.” He taught us the prayer which, in 
setting us to anticipate, teaches us to prepare: 
“Thy Kingdom come.” The parables of the 
-sower, the tares, the talents, the pounds, the 
leaven, the mustard seed, and, more pointedly, 
the ten virgins impress this one duty. —Thesame 
intention is contained in the great commission 
to “go into all the world and preach the Gospel 
to every creature,” and in the watchwords: 
‘Watch and pray.” The good news is news 
of the coming Lord, coming, ever coming, 
coming more and more, and the more the 
news is told the more in fresh power He comes, 
and the more He comes the more the joyful 
sound is heard. We are but at the beginning 
as yet, the manger-cradle days of the living, 
indwelling Christ, but ‘prepare ye the way of 
the Lord” tells of a Cross that shall fulfil 
what Calvary foretold—the banishment of sin 
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~ and deo ‘Make His paths straight” looks _ 
_ forward to His coming again from the tomb 
in which His disciples themselves have for 
_ long centuries interred Him to the Resurrection — 
_ joys of an everlasting Easter. Still as of old 

are we pointed onwards through wildernesses — 
which Israel never knew. By night and by 
day the pillar of fire and cloud is our beacon 
to new Canaans which lie before, and we march 
- forward “looking for that blessed hope and the 





glorious appearing of our Lord Jesus Christ.” _ re 


Consider in how many ways this John the > 


Baptist version of the Gospel may be illustrated. _ se 
I. The Jewish religion was a preparation 


for the birth of Christianity. Be 
This I need not enlarge upon. It has been — 
the subject of more preaching and writing than 
would seem necessary, and our chief danger is 
in making too much of the husk, now that 
the kernel has been liberated. But assuredly 
between Moses and Christ there is a relation- 
ship so unique that the books, the ideas, the 
history of no other of the faiths of the world 
can stand in the same sacred niche, or even 
approach to the place in our minds, which the 
faith of Moses holds. The old Covenant paved 
the way for the new. The writers of the New _ 
Testament wrote, indeed, with the flaming pen 
of an original inspiration, but they dipped it 
deep in the ink of the Old, and their hand- 
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writing was copied from David and (igh 


You notice the anxiety of the Evangelists to _ 


prove the lineage of Jesus. They have even 
been accused of falsifying genealogies, or adopt- 


ing contradictory ones to establish it. They — 


were far enough from any thought of fraud, 


but they knew, as every Israelite knew beyond 


- question, that only as the Son of David could 
the Christ appear. All the history of all His 
race was required to produce the conditions in 


which the Divine life should flower. All those — 


centuries the chosen people were at school, with 


their types and foreshadowings; patriarchs, 


judges, kings, psalm-singers, prophets, priests, 
sacrifices, Sabbaths, the wilderness, Sinai, 
Canaan, the Tabernacle, the Ark, the Temple, 
with Jerusalem and the throne of David, were 


strictly needed, as the soil out of which our 


ideas of the living God, of sin, of redemption, 
of atonement, of mediation, and of sanctifying 
must grow. It has all been summed up for us 
by the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
in his matchless analogy, and ‘the patterns 
of things in the heavens” were as necessary 
to pave the way as ‘“‘the heavenly things them- 


selves” were to fulfil their meaning. In no ~ 


other cradle than that of Judaism could Chris- 
tianity be rocked ; on no other stock could it be 
erafted. All the scenery of the Bible—roseate 
with the dawn of Revelation, picturesque with 














= figures Sani laned: in the morning of 
inthood, softly shadowed by angel wings, 
fragrant with the breath of Lebanon’s cedars, 
_ musical with the strains of David’s eae sad 
= and plaintive in the wail of the exile—must — 
_ stand forever as the background and perspective _ 
of our faith. It took ages to prepare; with — 
ages far outnumbering these it may fade away, a 
_ but to its vanishing point, and beyond that, it : 
can never be displaced. is 
II. All the religions of the world have been : 

a preparation for the spread of Christianity. 
Not in the same way as Judaism was. In © 
- quite a different way. In Israel, God prepared 
_ Christ ; in the Gentile world He prepared for — 
Christianity. Our minds are so absorbed by © 
the former fact that we are predisposed to 
_ deny the latter. Yet, whoever considers in a 
broad and philosophic spirit what it is that is _ 
really in question will find it difficult to contra- — 
dict. We have, I trust, got quite out of the © 
very old-fashioned way of looking at this sub- 
ject, namely, that our religion is wholly true, — 
and the whole of truth, while all the rest are — 
wholly false; that God made the one and the © 
devil all the rest. At the bar of twentieth — 
century scholarship this will not pass muster. — 
If we have not learnt that religions, like — 
languages, like social customs, like political — 
systems, are not made, but grow; if we have © 
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not discovered that the great non-Christian 


faiths—Buddhism, Mohammedanism, Taoism, 
Hindooism, Confucianism are vast, complex 


systems, consisting of many parts, in some — 





respects good, in some evil—are as streams _ 
which have gathered much in their course, and — 


much that defiles; yet having their spring in 
the good that is in human nature, not the evil, 
then, amongst other things, we have sent 
missions to the heathen in vain. Consider 
that in each of these faiths, where idolatry 
exists, it is demonstrably as much an innova- 
tion and a corruption of the original doctrine 


as Mariolatry and image-worship in the Roman = 


Church is of Christianity. Consider that these 
religions have each formulated, preserved, and, 
in a very appreciable degree, promoted, the 


practice of a high standard of ethics. Consider | 


that, however erroneous the objects of faith 
which they present, the highest qualities in 
man have been awakened, exercised, and 
strengthened solely by their influence—rever- 
ence, belief in the invisible, worship, prayer, 
the hope beyond the grave. Consider that the 
devout among their believers are the good mem 
of their nations, not the bad. Remember how 
they have tamed man’s original savagery, and 
made the union, the government, the national 
growth of vast numbers of men possible, over 
wide continents, through long ages. | 





had a civilization without it. Would you have 
the whole world like Africa, like Micronesia, 
ignorant, cannibal, debased ? You would have 
had it worse without religion, for even there 
some struggling beam battles with the darkness 
of man’s unreligious life. Religion is of God; 
the corruption, the perversion of it, of which 
there is too, too much, is of the devil. The 
early fathers did not scruple to see in Socrates 
and Plato the tokens of a pro-evangelism in the 


Gentile world; and, if we think them right, 3 


why should we refuse to see the same in Con- 
fucius, who, whether he reached their intellectual 
stature or not, was vastly their superior in 
ethical attainments; or in Gautama and 
Mohammed, who beside them were kings of 
the spiritual world. If God chose the Jews, it 
was not for their own sakes, but for the sake 
of humanity. Did He then, while ‘“ providing 
some better things’”’ for the race, leave the 
bulk of His great family unschooled and un- 
tutored, cast aside and forgotten by Him 
through long centuries, while the devil took up 
their education in religion? Busy as the devil 


is in the world, he would not accept such a — 


vole. 


Observe, it is not a question of veadzness to 


accept Christianity. We do not find, you say, 
the believers in these religions any more ready 
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Religion is the great civilizer; you never 
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to accept Christianity, some think they are not 


so ready as the mere savage. That, alas! is 


true. Ah,no! The bigots of every creed, as S 
we know by our own, are of all men most ob- _ 


durate. Did not the Jews crucify Jesus? 


That Judaism was an age-long preparation ~ 


for Christ did not make it more likely that 
_ the Pharisee, the Sadducee, the priest, and 
the scribe would unite to welcome Him. 
~ “ He came unto His own and His own received 


Him not.” To this day Israel, best schooled : 


to understand Christ, most stubbornly denies 


Him. The heathen religions, like the Jewish, 


do not predispose, rather indispose, at least 
their zealots, to the acceptance of Christianity. 
But they enable them to understand it. In 
the precise measure of their excellence they 
furnish the mind with the spiritual, moral, 


intellectual equipment which is necessary to | 


enable the lowly, the open-minded, the devoutly 
longing souls to see the ‘‘ King in His beauty.” 
It is as yet but the.time of sowings, the time of 
beginnings; the time of in-gathering is yet to 
come. But Asia will be gathered in before 
Africa. Let us be content if we can say of 
these, as was said of old in Judah: ‘The 
common people heard Him gladly.” 

III. The incarnate life of Christ was a 
preparation for His spiritual, indwelling life. 

All we have been describing hitherto was 


eu 
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a preparation for Christianity, so to speak, 
before the fact. But the coming of Christ in 
the flesh was also a preparation. It was neces- 
sary that that supreme revelation which began 


with the birth in Bethlehem and ended in the 
ascent from Mount Olivet should be made; 


but it was precursory, prophetic, preparatory 
to that greater revelation destined to fill all 
after ages—the revelation of the spiritual 
Christ. The real miracle of Christianity, the 
miracle of miracles, lies here; not in the once 
Incarnate, once abiding, once atoning, once 
ascending Jesus, but in the ever Incarnate, 
everlasting, ever atoning, ever enthroned Christ: 


A noiseless revelation in the sky.” Without 


this latter the life of Jesus, beautiful as it was, 
would have been an evanescent thing. The 
whole story of the Cross would have been 
written in the past tense, and the disciples’ 
-despondent ‘‘ we thought it had been He which 
should have redeemed Israel ’’ would have been 
the sigh of disappointment which followed our 
hopes into the grave. But Christ “ rose again 
for our justification,” and “ever liveth to make 


intercession for us.” It is Christ living, work- 


ing, reigning in the spirit world, in our souls, 
really in the world, really in us, which gives to 
the facts of His human life their spiritual value. 
Thus only could He be the atoning Saviour. 
Many men have died, have died unrighteously, 
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have been crucified. It was not the natural = 


fact of crucifixion which made the atonement, 






but the spiritual power by which our great — 


High Priest carried that blood of atonement 
into the Holy Place for us, and displays the 
“Lamb slain” “in the midst of the throne.” 
The Incarnate Christ passed into the En- 
psychic Christ. ‘It is expedient for you that I go 
away,’ said Jesus to His disciples. Not because 
they would be better without Him, but because 


His leaving them in the flesh but enabled Him 


to come again in a closer, dearer, more enduring 


fellowship. In the fellowship of the visible _ 


Christ they were feeble, despondent disciples ; 


but in the fellowship of Christ invisible they 


were heroes, saints, martyrs. The natural life 
of Jesus was the nucleus and starting-point of a 
spiritual indwelling in the Church and in 
humanity, which, by its secret renewing power, 
makes the fruit of His temporal life the world’s 
salvation. And this is what St. Paul saw and 
meant when he placed the Incarnation as only 
the first of a series of great mysteries. ‘‘ Great 
is the mystery of godliness.” ‘God was mani- 
fest in the flesh” indeed; but mark how grand 
and high the progression beyond this is—‘‘ He 
was “‘justified in the spirit, seen of angels, 
preached unto the Gentiles, believed on in the 
world, received up into glory.” 

IV. All the history of all the Churches has 
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been but a preparation for the true Church that 


is to come. 


About all our discussions in respect to the — 
true Church there is the wildest confusion. The 
phrase, ‘the Church of Christ,” is continually 
on our lips. But what do we mean by it? Let — 


us distinguish between that inward, spiritual, 
invisible union and association of spirit—‘ the 
communion of saints”—which we can readily 


define as the union of all true believers of all 


creeds, in all sections of Christendom with 
Christ their head, the true Church as it exists 
in the spiritual world, and the Church temporal. 


Where is the visible, outward, ecclesiastical — 


institution which we call the Church of Christ ? 
Rome says, ‘I am it, and I alone.” Canter- 
bury says, ‘No! Ialso. am part of it.” Mos- 


cow denies both claims, and proudly proclaims 
herself the one orthodox. Here is dissension: 


enough without introducing Dissenters. 

But where do we, the members of the Free 
Churches, come in, or what account do we give 
of ourselves and our relation to these great 
historic establishments ?—a relationship, be it 


observed, which, however we explain it, they — 


will disown. So long as we confine ourselves 
to the term in the plural, we are on intelligible 


ground. Wecan all claim to be a Church, one 


of the churches of which Christ has to have so 
many because, alas for our Christianity, He 
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cannot have one. It is an evasion to refer back 
for a centre of union in the visible Church to — 
the invisible Head and to faith as the bond of 
fellowship. What is the corporate, bodily — 
union, who the ecclesiastically appointed head _ 
of the visible Church, which should be the ~ 


counterpart of the invisible one? Would it not — 


be better to frankly face the fact that the 
Church of Christ as an external institution has 
not yet come into existence? Churches Catholic, 
Churches national, Congregationalisms, Baptisms, 
Methodisms, they are all but experiments, — 
tentative efforts, attempts to express before the _ 
world that which, thank God, exists in the 
spiritual realm, though it exists there only, the 
Church of Christ, whole and indivisible. With — 
so much craft, so much pride, so much of world- _ 
liness, so much worship of wealth, so much 
sanction of social evil, so much fear of secular 
truth, so paltry a regard for mere respectability 
as they all display, would you call these the 
Church of our blessed Redeemer, “the pillar 
and ground of the truth?” Within and around 
all these communions the prophetic message must 
sound in many a ringing summons, calling for 
purification, for a wider charity, for a broader 


knowledge, for a more loyal love of truth, for a 
deeper sympathy with humanity, for the sweep- 


ing away of many an abuse, for the love of all 
that is sane and strong, for effective help to the 
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lost > and wasted | ‘wrecks Oe our S homens 
Prepare ye the way of the Lord, make His — 
paths straight.” The vision of the apostle in the © 


Apocalypse, after nineteen centuries of experi- — 










_ment, remains to be fulfilled—‘‘I John saw the _ 


New Jerusalem coming down out of Heaven 
from God prepared as a bride adorned for her pe 
husband.” Mie 
V.—All the mission enterprise of the ne 
is but a preparation for missions as they will be. 
Christianity is par excellence the missionary 
religion. Missions are not an afterthought, an © 
accidental feature of Christ’s religion. They 
pertain to its very essence. You cannot be a 
Christian and not believe in missions. I am 
sorry to find so many people in the world who 
believe that they can. What 7zgh¢ have you to 
pick and choose to suit yourself among the 
teachings of Christ ? 


It isa doctrine of the New Testament that 


Christ is a Divine person. It is also a doctrine 
of the New Testament that His religion must 
embrace the world. The latter doctrine is 
taught more plainly, impressed more emphatic- _ 
ally than the former. You are a heretic if you 
say Christ is not a Divine person. You are 
also a heretic if you say, ‘‘I do not take any 
‘interest in missions; let the heathen alone, their 
religions are good enough for them,” If the 
Church does not ca// you a heretic, that only — 
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shows, as we have just been saying, how far she _ 


is from being a Church. Churches indeed! 


What mean ye by your stately cathedrals, your — 


splendid rituals, your vestments, your priest- 


hoods, your proud claims to Apostolical — 


succession? The original Church, Christ- 


possessed to the meanest of its members, 


clad with the flaming tongues of Pentecost, 
was neither more nor less than a Heaven-elected 
Missionary Board: the apostles toa man were 


missionaries. ‘‘ Beginning at Jerusalem,” their 
orders were in the terms of the Great Com-_ 
mission: ‘‘ Go ye into all the world and preach 


the Gospel to every creature,” and their 
vocation was marked out by the Lord Himself, 


“Ve shall be witnesses unto Me, both in 


Jerusalem and in all Judea and in Samaria, and 
to the uttermost part of the earth.” 

The fire of that first ardour burnt so in- 
tensely, that it produced a Paul—greatest of 
missionaries—to form the theology of the early 
Church. It made the New Testament mission- 
ary in every single verse and clause of it from 
Matthew to Revelation. It swept like a tide 
from some celestial sea over the Roman 
Empire, and despite her many sins and schisms, 


~ has saved what we call the Church from utter 


extinction. 
But since then, all our efforts at missions 
have been but beginnings, attempts; not 
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_ work, and poor ones at that. Among the wild 
_ faces, the countless tribes of Africa, the teeming 


millions living under the dim, uninspired light _ 
of the ethnic faiths of Asia, the fierce dwellers 
on many an island of the sea, we are but break- 


ing ground, opening doors, preparing the way. 
The day of the Conqueror’s coming we know 
not, only that ways so many and ways so 
crooked are there that must be made straight ; 
and rough places, Oh, so rough with misery, 
superstition, deceit and wrong that must be made 


plain for Him whose feet will shine with light, 
whose hands will scatter gifts of love, whose — 


voice will call the dead to life. You marvel at 
the small results of missions! In the pre- 
paratory stage no results are to be expected. 
The marvel is that there should be so many. 
You think the pitiful million or two Christendom 
spends per annum extravagant. We are only 
playing at missions so far: we shall spend fifty, 
a hundred times as much, when we are in 
earnest. Will you dare to spend less on this 
enterprise than on your football club? Oh, 


when you are in earnest on this subject, you 


will not let Lord Salisbury put the blame of 


his Ministers’ and Consuls’ incapacity on your 


agents. You will not listen to the talk of 
Agnostics, who, in the East, have turned their 
backs on the Ten Commandments. You 
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missions so much as experiments in mission 
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will not be shocked because your missionary is _ 
a man and not a pariah; you will turn to 


business in a business-like way, remembering 


that the world is to be converted, actually con- 





verted, whatever may become of political — 


complications; you will remember that “the 
leaves of the tree are for the healing of the 
nations.” 

You see now, do you not, the conclusion to 
which these various lines of investigation lead 
us? The founding of the Kingdom of God is a 
thing of such magnitude as we have not yet con- — 
ceived ; the work undertaken by the Gospel of | 
Christ so great that the world’s history up to 
date has been filled with its preparatory stages. 
Nowhere have we finality, nowhere completion, 
nowhere the ultimate result ; only here and there, 
in pieces, the walls of the New Jerusalem, in the 
midst of battle and toil, slowly mount toward 
Heaven. Athwart all human effort and activity, 
the busy schemes of man’s brain, the feverish 
toil of his hands, the Divine plan proceeds, and 
‘in layer after layer of preparation, the Divine 
Worker, gathering all our puny efforts into His 
work, matures all for a perfection yet to be. 
For the salvation of a world is an enterprise of 
such surpassing majesty, and at the same time 
of such indescribable perplexity, that to our im- 
perfect vision nothing is done until everything 
is done, and the purpose can be clearly discerned 











only in the result. Therefore it is that at the 
end of the long muster-roll of God’s illustrious 


3 conquerors we are told, ‘“ These all died in faith, 


2 


not having received the promises, but having 


_ seen them afar off, and were persuaded of them, 


and embraced them, and confessed that they 
were strangers and pilgrims on the earth.” To 
the same grand list of expectant ones we must 
add our most modern heroes of faith: St. Ber- 
nard and Xavier, and Luther and Fletcher, and 
Wesley and Moody; and our missionary names 
that shine in lustre, Morrison, Livingstone, 
Moffat, Carey, Burns, Hannington. 

These, also, ‘all having obtained a good 


report, through faith, received not the promise ; 


God having provided some better thing for us, 
that they without us should not be made perfect.” 


I know nothing of Eschatology, the know-_ 


ledge of last things, have no sympathy whatever 
with the system of interpretation of the Bible 
which shifts its centre of gravity from the Gospels 
and Epistles to Daniel and Revelation, and makes 
of both these beautiful Scriptures a sort of glorified 


_kryptograph, where Nebuchadnezzar, Napoleon 
Bonaparte, and the Russian Empire, with the 
Pope, robed as the Scarlet Woman, make the 


principal figures of the puzzle. I think, in all 
conscience, the prophetic interpreters should 


have got in the Boer War, Mr. Kruger, and Dr. - 


Leyds, I would even put in China's claim to 
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representation. I am sure the Boxer movement 
is described exactly in the Book of Joel as 
“blood and fire and vapour of smoke,” and our 
Empress Dowager leaves no requirement of a 
Scarlet Woman unfulfilled. But, notwithstand- 
ing the follies and eccentricities of this school, 
and though we have been wearied by their 
inanities, not merely “a time and times,” yet 
never “half a time,” but rather hundreds of 
times, there is this much of truth in their system 
—and it is attested by Moses as well as the 
Prophets, by the Evangelists as well as in 
Revelation—that our Lord coming in power is 
surely to be looked for, and that this whole 
dispensation of things is a preparation for a new 
and more glorious one. ‘Prepare ye the way 
of the Lord, make His paths straight,” is the 
law which governs the whole spiritual cosmos 
“until He come.” 

Are you in haste? Do you think this slow? 
Will you, then, give God ages and ages of 
immeasurable time for forming His material 
world? Will you read the signs as in a book, 
on the constitution of the animal kingdom, in the 
rocks, and among the stars of heaven, of vast 
periods of preparation; and will you stint Him 
to a few paltry centuries for His spiritual creation? 
Is man to come after vast preparation, but Christ 
with scarcely any at all? 

The meaning of all this is not weakness, but 
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the strength that can wait; not failure but ex- 
periment ; not that the Gospel has lost its mean- 
‘ing, but that it has far more meaning than we 
have been able to conceive. What is this that 
is being said, that we have had missions in India, 
in China, in Japan, in Africa, so many years, 
and yet these countries are not yet converted ? 
Before you pronounce missions a proved failure, 
let me ask you, is England converted ? 

What single town in England is converted ? 
What smallest village? Go to work in any single 
township, with what funds, what appliances and 
methods you please, and get one town converted, 
through and through made a Christian com-_— 
munity, just one town in Christian England, 
“where tradition, custom, prejudice are all on 
your side, and when you have done that you will 
be fitter to discuss the mission question. You 
will not then think that the mighty Empire of 
China should surrender at discretion on the first 
sound of the ram’s horn. Is the Church con- 
verted ? Some of our devoted fellow Christians 
—the Plymouth Brethren, for instance—try hard 
to convert it all over again, and we probably 
think they would be all the better for being 
converted back again. to a little original sin. 
They seem to have put off the old Adam till 
there is no Adam left at all. Oh! it is an 
awful grip Satan has taken of this world of 
ours, and all its inhabitants, and all its concerns. 
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It was a “heavy and a weary weight” which 
made the strong Deliverer Himself “sweat 
great drops of blood.” For while we cry: 
“Prepare ye the way of the Lord, make His 
paths straight,” we know how “the whole crea- 
tion groaneth and travaileth in pain together 


until now. And not only they, but we our-— 


selves also, which have the first fruits of the 
Spirit, even we ourselves groan within our- 
selves, waiting for the adoption—to wit, the 
redemption, of our bodies.” | 

But we must not end with this tale of tribu- 
lation, for the prevailing note of our text is one 
of good cheer, and it contains a hint of Divine 
encouragement. We have éu¢ to prepare for 


the Lord, who will surely come, and in whose ~ 
very coming is all strength and victory. When 


the preparation is made, that is all; there is no 
more to be done. Coming, He is present, and 
His presence is the world’s heaven. Is it not 


so with thine own soul, brother? What hast 


thou done to save thyself? Just prepared, just 
waited on the Lord, just put thyself in the way 
of His grace. Was there anything more that 
thou could’st do? And He was found “ able to 
_ save to the uttermost ” thee, as His blood-bought 
world. In nature itself, in the mere material 
world, is it not the same? Agriculture, manu- 
facture, building, engineering, in all these what 
do we do but prepare for Him, who is, in very 












, the only Worker. We bring ee 
ie Ee iinetions learned by experience, the — 
_ resources of nature, and the living forces of 
_ nature produce the result. Why, even elec- 
tricity, in which our so-called doings are so _ 
_ wonderful, what do we do? We put together 
_ bits of copper and zinc, we grind at a dynamo, 
and z¢ comes. 
So on the prepared way, along the straight _ 
paths, will be the march of the Omnipotent — 
_Deliverer. Like the flush of dawn, when all 






_ the birds wake in startled joy and sing together; 


_ like light, flooding every cranny with revealing 
_and chastening beams ; like the morn of love in 
the heart of the young, transforming the dull 
world to Paradise—a Paradise no change can 

touch while He is near—so will be the coming — 
of Him whose Divine assurance is: “Behold 1 — 


_make all things new,” and whose latest pledge 


in the Written Word stands firm through wait- 
ing centuries: ‘‘ Behold I come quickly, and 
My reward is with Me, to give to every man 
as his work shall be. I am Alpha and Omega, 
the Beginning and the End, the First and the 
Last. Blessed are they that do His command- 
ments, that they may have right to the tree of 
life, and may enter in through the gates into the 
city.” 
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THE MIRACULOUS MEAL 


“ And they took up of the fragments that remained twelve 
baskets full.”—Matthew xiv., 20. 


Wuar a feast it had been! They had brought — 
their sick to Jesus, and He had healed them, and 
convalescents are very hungry people. They 
had been listening to the Divine preacher the 
greater part of the day, and listening is hungry — 
work. They were quite tired, too. You know 
the feeling. The hungrier you get, the more 
wearied you seem ; and the more the weariness 
fags, the more keenly the hunger bites. More- 
over, there was such a crowd of them! The 
men were at church that day in the open-air— 
holding camp-meeting, shall we say ?—five 
thousand of them, “besides women and chil- 
dren.” Unless conditions have altered strangely 
since then, and our congregations are no measure 
of the Master’s, they would make twice as many. 
What an idea to turn them all into guests! 
What a host of guests they would be! It was 
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ES Sernall ones. They had bread—only five loaves 


_—for men who could eat half a loaf apiece. 


_ The rest of the menu card was blank. But the 
Master of the Feast was there, the Lord of the 
_ Living Bread, the Giver of the Living Water. 


He whose “ flesh is meat indeed,” whose blood - 


‘4s drink indeed ;” the £2/é itself, sovereign in 


_ power, unexhausted in His sufficiency, the Great. 


_ Bestower who, from ancient days, ‘‘ gave us rain 
from Heaven and fruitful seasons, filling our 
hearts with food and gladness.” With Him to 
preside and Him to dispense the miraculous 
meal, steeped in the blessing of His holy lips, 
what wonder that ‘they did all eat and were 
filled?” 
If the feast was wonderful, what shall we 
say of the fragments? ‘ Twelve baskets full.” 
Miraculous multiplication! Multiplied miracle ! 
_A mystery for sense to stumble at ; a bounty for 
faith to leap toward. Small wonder if men are 
always to be found ready to deny the truth of 
the story. Still less wonder if we cling for ever 
to its lesson of free and plenteous grace. 


Now, all our Lord’s parables are miracles ; 
miracles of speech, perpetually eloquent, teeming — 


at every new generation with yet undiscovered 
meaning. All His miracles are parables; 


parables enacted, rich in enduring details of 





es as the context has _ 
it, that were scanty. They had fish—only two 
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symbolism that can never be exhausted. This 


miracle is a parable of the eternal work of the 
Ever-living Christ, of the solemn duty of His 


faithful Church, a duty always binding, never ~ 


discharged until we reach that Heavenly stage 
when ‘they shall hunger no more, neither 
thirst any more.” Feeding the multitudes with 
bread from Heaven, spreading the Gospel feast, 
compelling the outcasts of the by-way and 
hedgerow to come in, making us the dispensers 
of His never-failing bounty, is not that the 
simplest statement of the meaning of the Gospel, 
of the value of the Christian faith, of the use of 
the Church that we could have? Theology, 
ecclesiastical arrangements, the Church (all the 
Churches with all their appointments), the Chris- 
tian ministry (or priesthood if you choose to call 
it such), congregations, Sunday schools, mission- 
ary societies (home and foreign), church build- 
ings, organs, choirs, pews and pew rents, 
collections, reduced to their simplest terms, and 
looking at the very object of their existence, 
what else are they? On the green hillside that 
day there were just the multitudes, and the 
Master, and the disciples. Underlying all the 
complexity of our modern life, our feverish 
commerce, our political strife, our multiplied 
organisations, our distracted creeds ; fashion, and 
luxury, and folly, and crime; the weeping, 
laughing, careworn, giddy, crowded masses of 


hee 
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_ countries, the old conditions of human need and 
of Divine sufficiency, with the mediating 
ministry of love, remain after nineteen centuries 
the same. The multitudes hungry for the bread 
of life, the Master waiting with holy compassion, 
with lavish hand, with festive hospitality to 
bestow it. Ours to carry to famishing lips and 
empty hearts the very means of life itself. 
“ Lest they faint in the way.” For this is the 
_ very central germ, the cherished root of our 


Christian creed, that without Jesus its sun, its” 


bread, its life, humanity forgetting its origin, 
blinded by its sin and woe, must miss its destiny, 
a perfect life in the society of God, must wander 
‘and perish in the wilderness, and never see 
the Promised Land. 

Surely this is not spiritualising unduly. The 
object for which the Church exists is to convert 
the world. “Give ye them to eat.” Jesus only 
is often our cry, but that is not the lesson taught 


us here. Here Christ did not give Himself 


alone. He gave Himself with the bread. He 
did not, Himself alone, give the bread. He 
gave it through the disciples. This is no‘denial 
of His all-sufficiency. How useless the bread 
would have been without Him! How helpless 
the disciples! Singularly enough every detail 
of the incident fits, without the slightest need 
for straining, the conditions of Christian service 





umanity that populate this country, and all 
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to-day. Jesus fed the multitude by His own 


divine power. So, as we recognise the more 
surely, the more our Christian thought advances, 


so He saves the world. But He does the one, — 
as He did the other, through His disciples. 


This is shown in two ways. They had to 
provide the means. They had to distribute 
them. The disciples may, or may not, have 
begrudged those loaves. Perhaps they were 
jealous of the Master’s honour : wanted it to be 
every bit a miracle. But Christ either could 
not, or He would not, do without them. It 


was their week of self-denial ; they had to give _ 


them up. Certainly the multitudes might have 
gone and taken the viands from His own sacred 
hands. No! They must go through the hands 
of the disciples. 

It is the old, trite lesson. God works by 
means. The material, the medium and channel 
of the spiritual, that is an unchangeable law of 
the universe. We know God by His works. 
God existed without creation. He could not be 
known without it. We know nothing of a soul 
apart from the body. We can have no Christ 
apart from humanity. There was a pre-human 









Christ ; but the Christ revealed to us is the - 


human Christ. 


There are some people who seem to believe. 


in a peculiar kind of wireless telegraphy in the 
spiritual world. I find this to be particularly 








ey other point, but this one—that it is ue 
= ‘necessary for them to take a share init. They _ 
sing :— 3 
















*‘ Jesus shall reign where’er the sun 
Doth his successive journeys run,” es, 
yet have not the slightest idea that there is — 
anything for them to do to bring it about. — 
- Doubtless Christ could convert the world — 
without our help. We are sure that He 
eal not. . Which country. - was _ it -thate 
suddenly woke up one fine morning and — 
- found itself unexpectedly Christian, merely by — 
miracle, as it were? Human agency, the — 
channel of divine grace, that is what we see 
‘stamped on all our history. The Roman 
Empire, Gaul, Britain, Germany, Iceland, 
Muscovy, all have the same story to tell of — 
Christ triumphing, as He is doing in China 
to-day, by the gifts, the toil, the self-denial, the _ 

_ patience and the martyrdom of His followers. | 
Wireless telegraphy itself must have its trans- 
-mitter and its receiver. Even the manna, when 
bread was rained from Heaven, required to be 
gathered, and had its inconveniences. Though — 
the lever of grace is worked from heaven its — 
fulcrum is on earth—at the place called Calvary. — 
So it is with all the work of the Church. 
The Divine redeeming energy, the multiplying | 
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power that will make of the “‘little one a 
thousand,” of the ‘small one a great nation,” 
must come from a Divine source, but ‘‘ we have 
this treasure in earthen vessels.” Human effort 
must provide the means, human hands dispense 
the blessing to a hungry, dying world. 

Now, this work, throughout its length and 
breadth, is all one whether we regard it perpen- 
dicularly or horizontally ; whether, that is, we 
give attention to the deepening of spiritual life 
and the sanctifying of every department of 
experience in the limited area already nominally 
Christian, or consider how it is to be extended 
to regions beyond, ‘‘to the uttermost parts of 






the earth;” whether we deal with the profound | 


problems of our Christian civilization and its 
many unchristian stains and blots, or with the 
great task of bringing into subjection to the 
yoke of Christ unsubdued heathendom, with 
feeding the multitude hungry at home, or the 
greater multitudes dying in a keener starvation 
afar. It may be convenient to distinguish the 
fields of service, to set apart to each its agents, 
to keep independent watch over the interests of 
each, but any idea that deepening the work at 
home and widening it abroad are rival interests, 
that one should give way to the other, or pre- 
cede the other, any idea of mutual antagonism 
between their claims is fatal to the Church’s 
well-being. Sub-division is not division. Its 


unite in ihe orace and poms Ep fathed a : 


work. 


er he philosophy of the whole Christian aad . 
_ paign against sin and against error isall summed 
S for us in this miraculous incident, with its 


_ feast and its fragments. Mark the two central 


points of interest about this miracle. It teaches — 


the inexhaustibility of Christ in a special way. 


- One object lesson is superimposed on the top — 
_ of another to show us the fulness of that grace 
~ which we multiply by subtracting from it, which — 2 
is increased by scattering. A morsel feeds a — 


multitude. It spreads like the leaven in the 


meal; it grows like the mustard seed in the — 


garden. We can imagine that the multitude 


had an anxious time, the disciples a terrible one, © 


as they watched the breaking of the loaves, the 
dividing of the fishes. What a sigh of relief 


- there must have been when they found that 


there was 
*‘ Enough for each, enough for all,” 


and “they did all eat and were filled.” But - 


what they thought was the end of the miracle 


only proved that it had no end. If at the’ = 
beginning of the feast you had made mention 
of what was to be left they would have buffeted — 
you with scorn. Left! Out of five poor loaves, 
out of two little fishes, by that immense — 


assembly! Yet, lo, a morsel fed a multitude, 
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and when they had done, there was a multitude © 

of morsels! The fragments were more than the 
feast. There was more left than they had to — 
begin with. That was surely the supreme 
point of the miracle, its most gracious touch, 
making it an everlasting parable of the Gospel 
with its plenteousness of grace. 

Note the Dzvzne compassion of Jesus. The 
disciples saw but the multitude. He sawthe 
countless multitudes beyond and afar, the multi- 
tude of multitudes of that humanity He had ~ 
come to redeem, lining the centuries as these 

. sat in serried ranks on the slope of the wilder- 
ness, Our town, our country is but a small 
part of the great world, the world a little unit 
in the solar system, the solar system but a speck 
in the unexplored vastness of the universe 
gleaming with God’s eternal camp-fires, the 
-uncounted galaxies of stars which glorify the 
depths of endless space. So this multitude, 
with its host of eager faces and hungry looks, to 
the eye of Christ was but the type of all the 
multitudes of all the races of the human family 
up to that great multitude before the throne 
“from every kindred and nation and tongue.” 
We have not lost faith, have we, in this 
grand old Gospel presented to us in such won- 
derful symbolism by this story of our Lord’s 
might and of His compassion? We have not 
lost faith, have we, in its power or in its uni- 
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ersal y? ‘Yet it is fist hese | two things, or 
: rather the close connection between them, which — 
_ forms the burden of my present message. I can 
_ put it all in a nutshell, in just a single sentence. 
Listen! If you have lost faith in Christ’s power — 
: and purpose to save the world, to save all the — 
_ world, to do this through His people, and in no 
other way, then (whether you know it or not) 
you have lost faith in His power to save at all, 
to save you, or me, or any man else. If I 
could only make that clear to you, as it is to 
me, as God has surely revealed it to my soul, I 
would rest content though all else should miss 
the mark. I plead for missions in China. But — 
what have we to do with China, you say, or _ 
China with us? Why, nothing ; at least nothing 
with which religion is concerned, unless Christ 
is a Divine Saviour, unless the Gospel is a 
world religion, with grace, redemption, immor- 
tality for all. There are people who deny that 
the Gospel has to do with everything, but will 
you deny that it has to do with everybody, and 
with everywhere? Your multitude must be fed, © 
and also the many multitudes of China’s millions, 
and from the same five loaves, though you may 
take the feast and they the fragments. For you 
to deny the claim of the one is to deny the 
other. ‘Gather up the fragments that remain,” 
said Christ, ‘‘that nothing be lost.” But if you 
once neglect the fragments of so hallowed a 
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meal, the sacred bread itself will lose its 


heavenly flavour, and its mysterious, multiply- 
ing power will dwindle away, and you will be 
left with the multitude on your hands, and a 
few stale, earthly crusts from which they will 
turn in utter scorn. 

We talk much in these days of the Church 
in its relation to the world, in its relation to the 
masses, and in its relation to unbelief. At this 
passing of the century, when that one which is 
to usher us, if not in a spiritual at any rate ina 


literal sense, into anew millennium has come to 


us with her 
“‘ Frank, fair face, and her candid soul,” 


we put to one another the question, in the words 
of our laureate poet— 
‘© Do you fathom her thoughts, can you guess her goal, 


Her waywardness chasten, her fate control ? 
She will wend with her doom, and that dooms be ours.” 


But if you ask me what is the chief danger, the 
real peril, earnest indeed, which will threaten 
our twentieth century Christianity, I say it is not 
infidelity. The spell of infidelity has already 
passed. It came in with the eighteenth century. 
It went out with the nineteenth. It is not 
Socialism. Christianity is turning herself to an 
earnest solution of social questions, and a new 
spirit of Christian Socialism is already a foregone 
conclusion. It is not Popery, for, strong as are 
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the forces that make for Sacerdotalism, it is. 
utterly repugnant to the scientific spirit, which, 
in this century, as never before, will have 
mastery. And it is not idolatry ; not heathenism _ 
in its own proper strength. The power of 
idolatry is also broken: its gods are dusty, its 
_ shrines are dim, its life stagnant. The “cloud 
like a man’s hand,” which is spreading on our 
horizon, and which presages a coming storm, is 
that, in the life and thought of the Church 
generally, there is a fatal weakening of the 
indispensable Apostolic ideal, that the very 
business of the Church, the first reason for its 
existence, is the conversion of the world. This 


is the prominent, the pressing danger. Asort 


of parochial idea is growing up: we think 
that we can have a very excellent religion 
ourselves, without trying to make all the 
world Christian; be good Christians ourselves, 
and leave others to be good Buddhists, 
good Mohammedans, good Confucianists, good 
Hindoos, good idol worshippers. 

Now, all this is flatly contradictory to our 
text, and to the spirit in which Christ fed the 
multitude. Observe two things. You degin 
with the multitude at home. ‘There is a sense 
in which the preaching of the Gospel in this 
country must precede the preaching of it abroad. 
Christ begins at the centre, not on the circum- 
ference: with the individual, not with the mass. 
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In thy heart, brother, not on the outward fringe 


of thy habitudes. It was from Jerusalem, where 


theyjcrucified Him, that the fire started which set _ : 
the world ablaze: at Jerusalem that the flaming __ 


tongues for preaching the Gospel to all nations 
were bestowed. It is a necessary limitation of 
foreign mission work that the loaves should be 
divided at home: missions must be content with 
the fragments. This is unavoidable. I find 
no fault with it. It would be idle if I did. 
The funds devoted to spreading the Gospel 
abroad must of necessity be the surplus: the 





scraps, fragments. We regard mission work as 


an extra. In the same way the home Churches 
must have their pick of men for the work. It 
has often been thought that a man would do for 
a missionary who was below par in the English 
pulpit. The world has curious ideals on this 
subject. To be pastor of a fashionable church, 
to edit a newspaper, to manage a business, at 
home or abroad, to scribble books of travel; 
any of these callings is supposed to afford scope 
for the most distinguished abilities. But the 
missionary to China or India or Africa who wins 
respect for his capacity is sure to be regarded 
with pity because he is throwing himself away on 
the calling of a missionary. 

The secular press loves to enlarge on the 
sums annually wasted in missions to the heathen. 
The cost of Protestant missions has been vari- 
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estimated at from one to four millions per 
annum. Immensely more, of course, is spent 
in Christian work at home. It would be safe — 
to say that the British nation spent more on 
the Boer War, Yes; twice as much as has 
been spent by all Christian nations on Pro- — 





_testant missions since they began, a century 


ago. An estimate which met my eye the other 
day stated that as much was wasted, not on 
tobacco, but on cigar ends that are thrown 
away. 
The romance of missions is, perhaps, passed. 
Romance must always give way for reality. 
Missions are criticised as they never were before. 
That would not matter, if the criticism were 
wise, or just, or responsible, or reformatory. 
But it is none of these. It is reckless, flippant, 
ill-informed, and, above all things, it is uttered 
- with an easy-going tone of detachment, as though 
it were none of the critics business. More 
_money than ever before is given to missions ; 
_but we fear less interest, less sympathy, less 
enthusiasm are shown. There are yet sadder 
signs than these. The generality of people who 
are outside the pale of Church membership 
think they should be given up. Many who are 
inside the pale of membership regard them as — 
an object which they feel quite free to support 
or not to support. The earnest Christian who 
takes no interest in missions has appeared. He 
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would have been a monster in the eyes of the 
Apostles. 


But if you begin with the multitude at home, 
zt 1s solely as a means to an end, an end which 








must never be lost sight of. The “heathen at — 


home,” you say. Yes! by all means; but is it 
to be forever and ever the heathen at home, 
and is the water of life to flow round our home- 
stead instead of round the world? The Gospel 
method is a very different one. We may sum 
it up in this way. Begin with the centre; go 
on till you reach the outermost circumference. 


Take the first man you meet. Send him to the _ 


next, but let there be no stopping till you reach 
the last. Start from home, but go all round 
the world. 

The right statement of the principle is that 
success at home is necessary to success abroad. 
A strong, pure, united Church will be required 
to convert the world. There is no health for 
the body if the heart be diseased. You cannot 
fight at the front if your very base of communi- 
tion is insecure. Every unconverted man is a 
rebel in the rear, hindering the King’s victory 
in the gates of the enemy. 

Oh! it is pathetic that, while Christ waits 
for His world, and His world waits for its 
Saviour, the pangs of Divine compassion beating 
across the centuries in response to the human 
pangs of hunger and suffering and sin, the 










_ Divine Burden-bearer has to carry an invalid 
Church on His back, weak, feeble, lukewarm, 
_ backsliding, narrow, worldly, a hospital full of - 
sick and wounded, not a camp filled with con- 
- quering warriors. But for our trust in His 
- omnipotent grace, we might despair of the very 
_ object for which the Redeemer died. 
Let us take encouragement from the lesson. 
of the fragments. There were ‘twelve baskets 
full.” Did you ever think what became of those 
fragments in the miracle? It puzzles me. 
_ They must have been put to some good use, 
_ they were so careful in gathering them. Every 
- scrap was precious of that marvellous meal, and 
these constituted the collection. Are we 
_ indeed to suppose that they carried the Master's 
grace to other multitudes? Or did the disciples 
eat them themselves in place of the loaves they 
 hadgiven up? Ifso, they had a large exchange, 
. Twelve baskets full. We do not know what 
size the loaves were. It is not likely they had 
anything like the proportions of the monsters 
which in England come to the poor man’s table. 
They certainly would not fill twelve baskets of 
any capacity. The ones we get in China are 
about the size of a sixpenny bottle of stickphast 
with the neck rounded off. If they were like 
those, oxe basket would have held the lot; you — 
might have placed the fishes in too, and then it 
would not have been full. Thank God, the 














fragments multiply more than the loaves! 
Have we not seen it in the triumphs of grace 
recorded in India, in China, in Africa, Japan, 


Corea, Tibet, Burmah? What paucity of — 


means! What magnificence of results! 

In conclusion, let us return to our central 
thought, the very gist and soul of my message. 
The Gospel must be all-permeating, all 
supreme, or it is nothing. We cannot tone 
down the transcendant ideals of the Church to 


the conception of a religious club. Once our 
faith in the power and purpose of Christ to — 
save the world is lost, all is lost. If we cannot — 
gain all, we must lose all. Our faith remains 


unproved until we make it universal. Christ 

must reign over all, or He is but a pretender. 
Let us recognise with solemn joy the vast- 

ness of the Saviour’s purpose, but let us tremble 


lest that purpose should be forestalled or | 


postponed, the heavenly purpose for which He 


came and suffered and bled among us men. 


“That in the dispensation of the fulness of time 
He might gather together in one all things” 
in Himself. ‘That whosoever believeth in 
Him should not perish but have everlasting 
life.” It is His world, blood-purchased, 
sanctified in Gethsemane’s sorrow, sealed by 
Calvary’s Cross, pledged to Him by the tomb 
unlocked to set Him free, and the opened 
Heavens which received Him after His victory. 
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_ “Every knee must bow and every tongue _ 


nfess Him Lord,” or the crown, and poe. i“ 


eat to His see when we laid our best 
loved ones in sleep on His bosom—these > 

ust all vanish together in the wintry cold and 

enacing gloom ofa wilderness with no Canaan — 
at ie vee Every hope which you Ts if 
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GOSPEL SEED-SOWING 


“The field is the world.”—Matthew xiii, 38. 


_ Tue parable of the Sower and the parable of 
the Wheat and the Tares are two companion — 
- pictures painted by Jesus Himself to illustrate | 
_ the truths of the Kingdom. They both of them 
express in their whole scope and structure the 
universal nature of Gospel grace, so that this 
characteristic phrase from the less popula: 
parable of the two is in close keeping with the 
~ rest of the parable from which itistaken. ‘The 
_ field is the world.” We may notice incidentall 
_ that transposed the sense of the words is much 
- the same—“ The field is the world,” “The 
world is the field.” Either way the assertion is” 
the same, that the region covered by Gospel 
_ grace, the sphere of action embraced by Gospel 
_ effort, is bounded only by the circumference of = 
the earth. ae 
‘The field is the world.” Now, a field is a 
very common object, and one with which we 
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are all orale But when we consider that, 
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with us at least—though this almost certainly 


did not apply to the field of New Testament 
_days—it is fenced around with hedge or wall, 
_ that its area is very limited, that it is always 
somewhat solitary, generally rather neglected, 
a question naturally arises in the mind as to the 


propriety of the image. This little field, this 


narrow, restricted area, monotonous and quiet, 


is it, after all, a fit type of the great, varied, 


infinite, subtly-attractive, passionately-pulsating, 
fascinating, populous world? Yet, underlying 


the Saviour’s language, even the phrases which 


seem least premeditated, there is always an 
-unfathomed depth of wisdom, and a field, ae 
- common field, is as fit an emblem of the great 
_ world as we could well imagine. 


The field is the place where Divine bounty 
and human need meet each other. There the 
freedom of nature and the-restraint of culture 


blend in equal proportion. The home is private, 


the fieldis public. The garden is artificial, the 
field is natural. In the city you are surrounded 
by man and his works, in the field by God and 
His creative power. Hence the saying: ‘“‘ God 
made the country and man made the town.” 
The street is for demonstration, the field for 


_ meditation. The noisy shout of “the man in 
the street’ decides the question of the hour, the 
silent thinking of the man in the field the ques- 
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tion of the age. In the field, beating at the 


ever-bountiful bosom of Mother Earth, man’s 


labour is productive ; there all God’s temporal © 


bounty flows. From the tilth of the brown 
furrow, or the fat pasturage of meadow-lands, all 


man’s daily food is extracted. There God 


spreads the table and provides the meal to 
which all living things sit down. There is no 
fibre of woven silk, or cotton skein, or hank of 
wool, but has been grown on its broad stretches. 
Waving with golden harvests, or fallow with 
winter's rest, or rich in the green promise of 
spring, the field is our never-failing stay ; the 
place of harvest waggons, of the flock, the herd, 
and the untamed denizens of life which shun and 


scorn our companionship ; the hare, the fox, the | 


weasel, the snake, the bee, the bird, and that 
flashiest of nature’s fashionables, the brightly- 


glancing, gaily-painted butterfly. Wild birds — 


girdle it with song, wild flowers embroider it 
with colour ; it is open to all the “skyey influ- 
ences,” visited by showers and sunbeams, by 
wandering winds and falling dews, and above it 
float in swiftness of motion and ravishment of 
music— 
“In notes with many a winding bout 
Of linked sweetness long drawn out ”— 

the lark’s wing and the lark’s song. The sun 
blesses it all day, the stars sentinel it all night ; 
and once, at least, Heaven burst in radiant out- 
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: pouring of light and rapture over those sacred _ 
_ spaces, where “shepherds were abiding in 
_ the field, keeping watch over their flocks by 
| mught.”’ 

Here, perhaps, I am letting fancy run away 
with me a little, but let us collect ourselves, and 
consider quietly and quite simply what we can 
_ learn about Gospel preaching and evangelizing 
work from this plain utterance of the Master. 
_ We may arrange its lessons under three heads: 
It decides the place. We sow the field 

all over. : 
2. It indicates the work. We sow the field 


with seed. 


_ 3. It answers our difficulties. The seed 
~ once sown is no longer the sower’s care. 

I. It is worth noting that our parable, and 
its companion, the Sower, are the only ones to 
which the Saviour Himself has supplied an 
interpretation. We are justified then in attach- 
ing great importance to the principle expressed 
by these words. That principle is, that the 
Gospel is a thing of world-wide scope. Christ 
has made it broad, we must not dare to narrow 
it. He gave it to all, we cannot limit it to 
some. It is like sowing. A man sows the 
whole field. So we are to sow, with broad- 
casting hand, out to the very confines of the 
world. The husbandman may have a field of 
wheat, a field of clover, a field of barley, a 
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“meadow for grazing, but, at anyrate, he a sow 
one field for one crop. He will not attempt to 
mix different crops in patch-work and hotch 


potch agriculture in the same field. Still less — 


will he strive to have a piece, a little favoured 


plot of grain in the midst of a field while all — 


around is left to waste and weeds. It is true 
here were two kinds, wheat and tares, but not 
sown by the same hand. “An enemy hath 
done this” was the Master’s word when the 
appearance of tares was reported, and the tares, 
like the wheat, were sown all over. If the 
tares of evil had been limited to a special area, 
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there might be some justification for confining 


the wheat of the Kingdom. As it is, “the field 


is,” necessarily must be, “the world.” The — 


-sower sows the whole field. His reasons for 
doing this are simple. They are twofold. 
Everywhere it offers him its receptive surface 
of soil, and to the remotest inch of its open 
furrows he goes with measured step and lavishly 
fiings his seed in broad-cast handfuls. And 
again, where seed is not sown, weeds will grow. 
Clean, uncumbered earth is impossible. If not 
wheat then tares. He knows that his best, his 
only effective way of battling against noxious 
growths.and baneful weeds, the thistle and the 
dock, the chick-weed and the crow-foot, is to 
occupy the area and exhaust the resources of 
the soil with healthful food-producing grain. 





23 uld we cic any Pein assurance than eee 
= this of the universality of the Gospel message? 
“The field is the world.” Then humanity is 
the soil. Soil will not be barren. It welcomes 
seed of all sorts, from all sources, winged seeds, 
_ borne on wandering winds; strange seeds, 
carried from far-off sea-girt Ge dropped by 
migrating birds, carried by accident in the mud 
attached to a bird’s claw, detached as caprici- 
ously when it prunes its feathers. Turn over 
with the spade a patch of soil anywhere, it will 
grow a fresh crop from seeds that lie dormant 
in its bosom. It must grow something. The 
tares of sin will grow everywhere, the wheat of 
the Kingdom must be sown everywhere. The 
fundamental reasons for preaching the Gospel 
to all mankind are close at hand. Sin is 
universal, grace must be so too. Mankind are 
one, whatever their differences of clime, or race, 
or colour, or creed, or custom, or country—one 
in their deepest spiritual needs and their highest 
spiritual aspirations, and these needs and aspira- 
tions are met, and met alone, by the Gospel of 
Christ. : 

It seems to me one of the very alarming 
phases of religious thought in our day that a 
strong sentiment is growing up amongst us of a 
directly opposite character to the teaching of 
my text, and one hears constantly the expres- 
sion of opinions, not seldom among earnest 
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Christians, which are flatly contradictory to this 


fundamental principle, that the Gospel is a 
message to all mankind. In some quarters 
missionary effort is spoken of as mischievous. 
In many quarters it is regarded as needless. 
There are people who require proof that all the 
heathen will burn for ever if they do not get the 
Gospel before they will give a penny to 
missions. There are people who believe that 
heathen religions are so good that the heathen 
do not need the Gospel. There are many who 
believe that we should convert all England first 
before we begin anywhere else at all. There 
are many very earnest Christian men who are 
not at all earnest about missions. Some say 
they believe in missions. Some say they take 
no interest in them. Nearly all who give, give 


from a sense of goodwill, not from a sense of 


obligation. Now all these opinions which I 
have been describing are very respectable 
opinions, held by respectable people, but they 
are an absolute denial of the Saviour’s words, 
“The field is the world.” That they can exist 
in the same mind side by side with the belief in 
the Fatherhood of God, in Christ as the Saviour 
_of the world, in the New Testament as a Divine 
revelation, is one, and perhaps the greatest, 
among many proofs of the inconsistency of the 
human mind, and that we are quite capable of 
reconciling ourselves to opinions so contradictory 
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3 ase even Almighty wisdom could not reconcile 
_ them to each other. 
When men propose to let the heathen alone 
_ they advocate a toleration which surpasses that 
of the compassionate Saviour Himself. We 
have often wondered, as His disciples did, that 
He should leave the tares to choke the wheat. 
“Wilt Thou not then that we go and gather 
them up?” has often been the eager request 
from minds in which the destructive instincts 
were combined with ardent zeal. “Lest ye 
root up also the wheat with them,” has seemed 
like false philosophy. ‘Let both grow together 
until the harvest,” has sounded like bad advice. 
Our faith has been put to the strain to under- 
_ stand such seeming tenderness for evil things, 
such lasting tolerance toward vain and useless 
growths. But it has been reserved for our age 
to suggest a forbearance far surpassing this. 
“Let the seed which has been sown in our 
corner of the field,” this is what many now say, 
“be fostered to ripeness and rustle in autumn 
wealth ; while absorbed in our own little patch, 
we have eyes only for that, and boast of our 
perfect, eternal, and infinite harvest. But over — 
the wide stretches and the wild wastes of the 
world’s vast area let no sower go forth to scatter 
the golden grain, lest our garners at home should 
fail of their store. In the regions beyond our 
little plot let the tares have unrestricted sway, 
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of harvest and barren of hope let the rest of the 


world’s great field await a future about which 
_ we are sanguine of much, because we care so 


very little.” 


Ah, yes! But if that could be, if we could 


all accept that, it would be “the beginning of 
_ the end.” It would prove Christianity a spent 
force; not an unsetting sun, but a wandering 


meteor; not the river of the water of life, but 


a poor, human fountain, destined to run dry ; 
_ not bread from Heaven, but bread that perisheth; 
and words like salanon and immortality, and | 


redemption, and whosoever, and forever, and — 


the all-embracing petitions of the Lord’s Prayer, 
-and the universal triumph of the “ Hallelujah 
Chorus,” they must all be banished as the 


___ babbling echoes of an early but childish delusion. 
For the Gospel to be eternal must be universal, 


_and only as we secure its world-wide dominion 
can we trust its everlasting promise. Space 
limits imply time limits. If partial at all, it is 
partial in every way. Its truths, in their very 
nature—the Fatherhood of God, the brother- 
hood of man, Incarnation, redemption, immor- 
tality—are either true for all, or not true at all. 
If the field is not the world, there can be no 
eternity in the harvest. 

II. These words of Jesus, as they decide 
the place, so they indicate the work. We sow 
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ie field Cane oa eas is rie place or living 
and of growing things. All its preparation is — 
for the seed. All its wealth of blessing comes 
from the seed. This relation of the seed to the 
soil, of the soil to the seed; it is altogether a _ 
_ miraculous thing. Have you ever thought of — 

the mystery of a seed? Take a handful in your 





hand. Let them run through your fingers, these 


little, shapeless, unattractive things which nature 
supplies us with in infinite numbers at each 
recurring autumn. There is nothing in nature 
so insignificant-looking, nothing so significant. 
These first autumns of this new century: Nature, _ 
true to her eternal laws, has already flung them — 
from her invisible storehouse in million-fold 
variety and in trillion-fold, quadrillion-fold, de- 
cillion-fold numbers. By no process of art or | 
manufacture could we produce a single one of 
any single variety. Science vainly searches; — 
she cannot scan or read the inscrutable secret 
which lies behind the seed. Any one of them, 
if no form of life existed on all the earth’s 
surface, would be capable, in a few summers, 
-of flooding the world with the life of its kind. 
The seed is the safe depository of all that was 
precious in a life that is past ; our sure promise 
of a life to come. It is Nature’s multiplication. 
point where one becomes many, and by the 
hands of fecundity takes hold of eternity. It is 
the beginning of new and endless things. This 
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bit of material substance which we call a seed— 


how close its kinship to the central source from 
which all life issues is seen to be! when we 


reflect that within its folds is contained, im- 


mediately and visibly, the first pair of leaves 
of the plant that is to be, mediately and invisibly 
the structure of the whole plant, and remotely 
and most mysteriously the flowers, the forests, 
and harvests of the world’s future. No wonder 
Jesus should choose these vital processes of 
nature to illustrate the vital processes of grace. 
There is natural law in the spiritual world. 
Truth in men’s hearts is seed in the soil. To 


preach His name is to scatter the seed. As = 


behind the seed which in spring we give to the 
receptive furrow there is the living power of 
God bringing it to harvest, so behind the 
message of the Gospel is the living presence 
of Christ, presiding over the tender and vernal 
growths till they ripen to salvation. 

_ Observe the supreme truth relating to this 
part of our subject. The Gospel is a simple, 
_ and at the same time an inexplicable, thing. It 
is divinely simple. We cannot understand its 
spiritual depths. We cannot mistake its prime 
truths. He who runs may read. It is a message, 
and God took pains to make it clear ; a message 
of new life and salvation from God, through 
Christ, to all men, It is a living seed upon 
which all true growth depends. As soon as the 












gation, of tillage, protection of crops, the methods 


of weeding, and harvesting. These are not the 
main business, but closely related to it. The — 
sowing of the seed is the main business. If that — 


fails all fails. So, in a country like ours, where 


the Gospel has been for centuries proclaimed, _ 
institutions arise very closely related to the 


Gospel, often mistaken for it, yet not, strictly 
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5 seed begins to grow we have all manner of : 
_ problems started, questions of drainage, of irri- 


speaking, the Gospel itself’ We get anxious a a 


_ for a sound theology, for a strong Church, for 


Christian ethics, for the extension of Christian 


principles to social, municipal, political life, to— 


questions of trade and industry. All these are 


- most important; but the thing of supreme im- 
portance, here and everywhere, is the sowing of 
the seed. We have ten times as much theology _ 
as we want; we have scores of ecclesiastical — 


systems when we might well be content with 
one; we battle and strive for many objects, 
which will only be possible when this prime 


object is secured. What we want is not so — 
much these things, but more seed-sowing in — 
fresh furrows, beside all waters, that the harvest _ 


may be full, 


III. And then, thirdly, these words of Jesus : 


answer our difficulties. The seed sown is no 
_ longer the sower’s care. 
Protestant missions have only just completed 
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their first century. Not more than a hundred ~ 


years ago the Protestant'section of Christendom, 


which had produced a Luther, a Calvin, a 


Wycliffe, a Knox, convulsed Europe with re- 
volution, and waded through seas of blood for 
the purity of the faith, cared little for its exten- 


sion. It proclaimed a new orthodoxy, but lost 


the old catholicity. They were lowly and 

obscure individuals—the Moravian Brethren of 
the Continent, Carey, Morrison, Moffat,. who, 
followed by the splendid enthusiasm of Living- 
stone, Burns, Elliot, Martyn, Marshman, Duff, 


Hannington, Gilmour, awakened by their mighty _ 


faith and their deeds of holy heroism the con- 
science of the churches. Missions are now in 


their second stage. The first stage was the: 


romantic stage—the flush of dawn over the 
Eastern sky. The second stage is that of reflec- 
‘tion and criticism ; the matter-of-fact treatment 
of the problems involved, with a view to their 
solution, when the grey mists of the morning 
steal over the wide landscape, and the land of 
promise, which seemed within reach, again looks 
distant, obscure, and dim. Israel murmurs in 
discontent below, and Moses sees what he will 
never share from | 
“ Nebo’s lonely heights.” 

We hear, accordingly, on all sides the most 

confident expression of opinion as to the im- 


possibility of our task, Perhaps, like faithless 
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Isr. cel, we may haved to nee. our forty years 
in the wilderness for lack of faith to “enter in — 
and possess the land.” 
We have small time to examine these a 

_ difficulties this morning, but there are two which 








stand especially conspicuous and compel a word. _ 
Weare told that those, other than missionaries, _ 


who know the heathen world best, regard it as 
a foolish and Utopian project to attempt to 


é 


change and Christianise the great heathen 


populations of the world, who are sunk in such _ 
hopeless depths of poverty and wretchedness. 
_ But all this is based upon a purely erroneous 
- idea of the nature of mission work among the 


nations. It arises from the fact that objectors — 


form their whole notion of mission work from — 


what they know of mission work in England, of © 


the work of the slums. But missionaries do not > 


go to countries like India or China to do slum 


work. If the slender resources of our missionary 


societies are to be applied to an attempt to raise _ 
the social conditions of ‘ China’s millions,” they 


are assuredly doomed to failure. China's _ 
millions must have their conditions bettered by — 


China’s millionaires. Every community must 


deal with its own social problems. ‘The utmost _ 


we can do in that work is to supply the spiritual 


stimulus which will awaken them to the duty. 


They will never do it without the Gospel We 


cannot do it even with it, But if we give them 
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the Gospel, it will make ¢em do it, as it = 
is making us. In a word, the social ques- 
tion is one of the application of Christian 
principles when implanted. Missions are con- 
cerned with the implanting of those principles 
in a new soil. The seed sown is no longer the _ 
sower's care. But he believes in the living i 
power of the seed. He trusts it to the all- 
nurturing soil and the kindly heavens. He 
relies on the ancient promise, as true in the 
kingdom of grace as in the kingdom of nature, 


‘While the earth remaineth . . . seedtime — 


and harvest shall not cease.” 

Another difficulty people seem to have in — 
regard to missions is connected with heathen 
religious beliefs. This isa many-sided difficulty, 
and when you have answered one side the 
objector can turn toward you another side. 
Sometimes it is the strength and age-long © 
tenacity of these beliefs that is insisted on, and 
we are told that it is impossible to uproot them. 
But men forget the strength of the Gospel, and 
how the Cross has conquered nation after nation 
in the past, and holds sway over every advanced 
nation in the world to-day. Sometimes it is the 
excellency of these religions that is insisted on, 
and we are told that it isa shame to meddle 
with them. Well, there is this much of reason 
in the objection. It is the missionary’s chief 
business to tell his message, not to rashly assail 








- other people’s beliefs; to preach up Christ, 
not to preach down Buddha or Confucius or 


Mohammed. This objection reaches its most 


extreme and perhaps its most plausible form > 


_when we are told, as happens sometimes, that 
there is no essential difference between these 


faiths and the creed of Christendom, that they 


_ are a sort of Gospel in another form, and there- 


fore dispense with the necessity of ours. Now, 


that is very strange, because if it be so, the 


opposition and hostility manifested toward the 


_ Gospel is in that case most unaccountable. You 


do not cause strife by telling men what they 


_ believe already. Light will not conflict with 


light ; truth will not fight truth; darkness alone 


hates day. If it be true that the races of man- 
kind to whom the missionary goes forth to 
preach the Gospel believe essentially the same 
things as he preaches, he may be sure of his 


certain that the Gospel will condemn nothing - 


welcome among them. At any rate, we may be 


good, deny nothing true, destroy nothing right, 


_ anywhere in all the wide earth, but will welcome 


sion of our task than this little phrase from this" 
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defile nothing holy, deface nothing beautiful, 


on every soil, and include, in every land, all that 
is of God and that speaks of heaven in the name 
of Hzm who has said “I came not to destroy 
but to fulfil.” 

Could anything give us a righter apprehen- 
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significant parable? We missionaries, we founders 


of missions, you and I, for we are all one, workers 
together, the cause a common cause, we put our 


hearts into it, I hope. It is the greatest, the 


noblest, the holiest to be found on earth. Going 






or giving, let us put our hearts into it, or else letus 


not mock God, but give it up. See! You would 
not send a man to the mission field, to our China 
work so far over the storm-racked ocean, if you 
thought him insincere. Then, in our collection 
boxes let there be no insincere gifts. Put it in, 
though it be but a halfpenny, with loving heart, 
with consecrating hand. God will bless it; a 
sowing in love and in faith, a sowing of that seed 


which is the beginning of living and endless 


things. 
It looks foolish, this occupation of the sower, 
taking good grain, good for food, and throwing 


it loose among the clods at the risk of its perish-_ 


ing, subject to the chances of wind and rain, 
many a grain to be filched by thieving birds. 
But you cannot sow without hope. The sower 
always has hope. There will be the harvest. 
We have spoken of the beauty and the sacred- 
ness of the field. It is never so sweet, so fra- 
grant, so rich, so bountiful, so happy as in 
harvest time: when the gathered shocks of 
corn, all ripe and rustling, stand together proud 
and golden, and the harvest song and shout go 
up, and the laden waggons toil home through 
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2) nty and ‘content, and the aes SDB under 
feet looks as if it knew it had done its duty. B 
S of our harvest | When the unseen seeds 


EG adeed: fold abundance ;_ sin one eee 
truth triumphant, man free, love universal, peace — oe 
everlasting, dark ignorance fled, wrong banished, _ 
: urity supreme, Christ King, God’s Kingdom : 


£0 fé on all our earth to all mankind. 
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“He said, therefore, unto what is the Kingdom of God like? — : 


and whereunto shall I liken it? It is like unto ‘a grain of | 
mustard seed, which a man took and cast into his own 


garden ; and it grew and became a tree ; and the birds of © : 


the heaven lodged in the branches theteot And again he 


said, Whereunto shall I liken the Kingdom of God? a 


like unto leaven, which a woman took and _hid in three 
measures of meal, till it was all leavened.”—Luke xiil., 
18-21 (R.V.). 


- THESE four verses are very interesting from 
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a didactic point of view, and, taken in their : 
original sense, apart from the great historic — : 


questions which they suggest, and the added — 


meaning which nineteen centuries have neces-_ : 


sarily given to them. Two parables, miniature — 


_ parables we may call them, considering their 
_ brevity, and the fine, delicate touch with which 


their details are sketched in. ‘“‘ Parables!” a 


careless reader may exclaim; ‘‘they are too 
short and insignificant for parables. We can 
regard them merely as similes, what in modern 
writing we should call illustrations.” Now, 
without insisting upon drawing too distinct a 
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_ line between the one and the other, it is evi- 
_ dent, upon examination, that this view would 
_ be wrong ; that old divines were right when they 
placed them formally in the list of our Lord’s © 
parables; and that, small and plain as is their 
literal setting, the variety of instruction, and the 
riches of spiritual analogy gathered into so small 
a compass, entitles them to take rank beside 
the longest of Gospel allegories. What we call 
an illustration is directed to a single object, © 
casts light upon an obscure point in the argu-_ 
ment, or warms into life some one phase of 
~ truth, and with that its purpose ends. A parable 
_ is complex, teaches more lessons than one. The 
figure, drawn from nature, answers to the truth 
to which it is wedded, not only on the surface, 
but down to the mystic depths which baffle 
exposition, partakes of its many-sidedness, its 
universality, its inexhaustibility. A very old 
and familiar definition of a parable has called it 
“an earthly story with a heavenly meaning.” 
Here neither the story nor the meaning is want- 
ing. The story is none the less sweet for being 
short, and the meaning is full and profound 
enough to furnish many volumes of divinity. 
They are, in a word, the very mudtum in parvo 
of the Saviour’s parables. Both stories derive 
an additional charm from being closely identified 
with household life. The one belongs to the 
kitchen, and the other to the kitchen garden. 
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Both have that cast of reality and definiteness — 
which, more plainly than names or dates, marks — 


the true story. There is no dealing in gene- 


ralities. It is not some man who takes some — 
kind of a seed and plants it somewhere; but — 
@ man, one particular man, who takes a parti- 
cular seed, to wit, a grain of mustard seed. Weare 


made to look at it and mark how extremely 


small it is, and he casts it into his owx garden. 
I wish we had time to descant upon its place 


and fortune under the brown earth, prisoned in 
darkness, but visited and cheered by ‘‘skyey 


influences,” a type of man and his life, of truth 
and its vital energy; for then we might say of 


the seed, as the poet says of his flower :— - 


“ Little flower! but if I could understand 
What you are, root and all, and all in all, 
I should know what God and man is.” 


I wish we could watch it, as it lifts its green 


cap above the soil, and, gaining new vigour 


from its enfranchisement, shoots forth into open 
space, and aspires toward the sky, till we saw it 
as its planter did—not, perhaps, without astonish- 
ment—become the most conspicuous object in 
the garden, and afford lodgment to the feathered 
children of freedom, who with keen glancing 
pinion cut their own pathway through the air, 
yet are glad to find in its friendly branches rest, 
or food, or safety. 

In the same way it is an individual woman, 
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male Fousekeener as she is, who has ee ee : 


lump of fermented dough from the last baking, 
and buried it, not in an uncertain quantity of 
flour, but in three measures of meal—some four 
pecks and a half—till the sad dough has all 
become light and porous, and being subjected 


_ to the action of fire, becomes bread, the sustainer 


of life, the brown crusted loaf, the daily bread 
for which we humbly pray, the indispensable 
requisite of every table. 

We have no time to enlarge upon the many 
lessons of this pair of parables, the wonderful 
meanings of that mighty phrase, ‘the Kingdom 
of God,” a phrase which has never yet been 
reduced to a technicality, and the boundless 
significance of which has never been unfolded ; 
the mystery of those vital processes, growth and 
fermentation, which govern the spread of truth 
and the birth of souls; the secrecy in which 
their action is completed ; the co-operation of 
all external influences to secure the result; the 
wholesome, uniting strength of Christian life ; its 


usefulness to the highest ends of man’s being; — 


its perpetual service of man’s need, and of his 
enjoyment. We leave them all to rest upon 


one aspect of these beautiful little allegories, the — 


universal spread of Divine influence, the all- 
renewing power of the Saviour’s grace. The 
tiny seed becoming a great tree, the leaven 
working till the whole is leavened, 




















Look for a moment upon this very important 
- fact, that from its first beginning Christianity 


offered itself as a world religion. It came, not — 
as a private benefit to the few, but as a public — 

blessing for all. It was not for one nation, but — 
for all people ; not for an age, but for all time. 


It knew no bounds, restrictions, or limitations in 


its free bestowment of universal mercy. It was 
the way of salvation prepared before the face of 
all people. If the people among whom Christ 
was born had been appointed the task of arrang- 
ing the music for the Messiah’s natal hymn, they 


would have shouted to inharmonious numbers, ~ 


“Glory to God’s peculiar people, and war upon 
all their foes” ; but angels set the song to strains 
from other spheres, and as they sang it under 
the happy stars it ran, “Glory to God in the 


highest, and on earth peace.” The idea that the — 
a Gospel was to permeate the world was not one — 
that grew up gradually as the evangelists of 


_the Cross slowly extended their aims, and grew 
buoyant in spirit with their early successes. In 
its first inception it was set in universal and 
eternal relationships. In this respect it stood in 
strong contrast to the Judaism it replaced, which 
could only justify its claim to Divine origin on 
the supposition of -its partial and preparatory 
character. There was a veil, but it was rent in 
twain. There was a middle wall of partition, 
_ but it was broken down, 
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eats his Mr cenic feature stamps every page : : 


ve of the Gospel records, stands on the front of the 
most solemn acts of its Divine Founder. We 
do not learn the universal character of Christ’s 


religion by quoting isolated texts and refining - 


- upon the meaning of the words. The thing lay 


at the very heart of Christ’s teaching and life, | 


and welled up spontaneously in the conduct and 
language of His followers. Was the Gospel 
glad tidings of great joy? Then it was such to 
you and all people. Was Jesus the propitiation 


_ for our sins? Yes! and not for ours only, but — 


: for the sins of the whole world. Was the com- 
ing and death of Jesus a manifestation of God’s 


love? Yet it was His love to the world; and s 
_ from every herald of the Gospel there rang out 


the great word of welcome—‘ Whosoever.” 
Christ taught His followers the prayer, ‘‘ Thy 
Kingdom come, Thy will be done on earth as it 
is in Heaven.” He sent them forth with the 
commission, ‘‘Go ye into all the world and 
_ preach the Gospel to every creature.” The 
spirit in which Paul preached his Gospel was 


the all-embracing hope that in the “dispensation _ 


of the fulness of time God would gather together 
in one all things in Christ, both which are in 
Heaven and which are on earth, even in Him” ; 
and Peter looked for the new Heaven and new 
earth which the purer spiritual vision of John saw 


in the matchless trance of storm-girdled Patmos. © 
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Talk of democracies ; Christianity is the true, 


the eternal democracy, the democracy of love. 
Its programme, not an unauthorised one either, 


but sealed with the imprimatur of Heaven, is the 


renewal of mankind ; and the cry which it brings 


to the world’s hustings is the federation of the 


world in the indisseverable bonds of faith and 
hope and charity. We hear much in these days 
of sociology. The contribution which Christ 
has brought to sociology is our universal father- 
hood in God, and our universal brotherhood in 
Himself. Would you hear of optimisms ? 
Christianity is, and was, the most sublime 


optimism the world has ever seen. The early — 


Church clung to these noble traditions, and em- 
bodied them in her great watchwords of ortho- 
doxy and catholicity ; and these, rightly under- 
stood, are still quite indispensable things. True 
orthodoxy is right thinking, the loyal recognition 
of all truth wherever we find it, true catholicity, 
union, and fellowship with all men who are 
striving toward goodness. It is only when 
orthodoxy is distorted into bigotry, and catho- 
licity corrupted from an inward sympathy to an 
external conformity, that they become nauseous 
to the human heart and intolerable to the human 
will. 

Now, the fact that Christianity, on its first 
foundation, looked forward to the conquest of 
the world, cannot be discounted by saying that 
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all religions that have arisen, in whatever age or 

country, have cherished similar hopes, and been | 
intoxicated with similar visions. Few of usare 
sufficiently versed in Eastern literature, andin 


close enough touch with Eastern thought (all 
the religions, observe, had their rising, like the 
sun, in the east), to say whether this is the case 


or not. I should be inclined to say it is so, but — 


not to anything like the same extent as Christi- 
anity. It seems to me there never was the calm 
magnificence of hope, sustained through gloom 
and martyrdom, unimpaired by persecution’s 
flame and sword, which was a distinguishing 


mark of our Christian faith. Yet, on the other — 


hand, the most exclusive of all religions, the 
Jewish, had its glorious dreams of a universal 


reign of righteousness and peace, when “the _ 
wolf shall dwell with the lamb, and the leopard 


shall lie down with the kid; and the calf and the 
~ young lion and the fatling together ; and a little 
child shall lead them” ; and when ‘‘ the ransomed 
of the Lord shall return and come to Zion with 
songs and everlasting joy upon their heads, when 


they shall obtain joy and gladness, and sorrow | 


and sighing shall flee away.” 


But suppose all religions had equally bright — 


hopes, and held them with equal fervour, what 
then? You really gain nothing for Christianity 
by showing that it is utterly different from all 
other religions the world has ever known, unless 
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S you can show that it differs for good; and ce 


lose nothing though it should be shown that 


_ other religions resemble it to an extent we had 


mot imagined, unless it is proved that they 
resemble it zz evzZ, The Roman Catholic 
Church has always held that catholicity is a 
test of truth, and in this she is right. The 
solitary thinker has to brave the world with his 
_ belief, but it is when he wins the world that he 
proves his creed. Theory and practice are 
often at strange variance. When Abbe Huc 
published his travels in China, and showed the 


close similarity between Buddhist ceremonies _ 


and Roman Catholic modes of worship, the 
Cardinals put his book in the Index Expurga- 
torius. The Abbe was the true Catholic, and 
the Cardinals bigots. We are Protestants, and 
smile at their embarrassment. Let us beware 


or we may be guilty of the same inconsistency. 
_ When comparative religion comes (it is sure to 


come) Christianity will have nothing to fear. 
_ Suppose you audit your neighbour’s bank-book, 


and discover that he is nearly as rich as you 


are, only envy would be sad about that. 
Yours is sterling wealth, issues from a right 
mint, and was honestly come by; it was a royal 
gift. Christianity, the genuine article, is a thing 
of such right worth and beauty that it will bear 
_ comparision with anything you like. Compare 
it by all means. Cruelty and bigotry have, ere 
























_ now, driven oe into detleress but ane beckee 
the day. The same cruelty and bigotry, it may — 
be, have here and there crept into an odd 
corner of her spacious home, and, pretending to 
belong to the family, have shrieked angrily 
_ for a monopoly of the demesne, but she is the 
ancient mother of free inquiry, and will never 
_ disown one of her true-born children. 


If it be true that all religions, without excep- | 


tion, have begot in men blissful hopes of 
- Heaven, both above and below the skies, I 
ask you to classify that as an invariable law of 
i religious science, and to consider, in accordance 
with the recognised rules of science, what is the 
bearing of that law. Surely, on the merely 
natural plane, and taken at their lowest value, 
these forecastings are the upward glances of the 
aspiring mind, vouchsafed to cheer humanity 


climbing wearily forward on the march of faith. 


And it is the Star of Bethlehem that leads the 
vanguard, and piercing with pure, spiritual rays 


the darkness of coming centuries, reveals the © 


light beyond. Courage, fluttering heart! You 


will hear the music by and bye. What all 


sages and seers and prophets of all ages have 
alike seen must have reality in the spiritual 
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world. “It is too good not to be true.” But, 


you say, the dreams never have come true. 
That, at anyrate, must be admitted. But are 
you prepared to say they are not coming all the 
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time, though not yet come : 2 titi the old, faith- 


less moan. The prophet sees his vision with 
- delirious joy, and publishes it with unwavering 


hope. He leaves out the perspective ; and the © 


dull world, like a querulous child, gets melan- 
choly when it learns that to-morrow is not the 
date of the good time coming. It is yet far 
away, but true souls should rather seek to hasten 
it by honest effort. 

_ Nor is there much ground for concern because 
the Apostles and first emissaries of Christ knew 
little about the boundaries of the world, and the 


vast systems and institutions they proposed to 


conquer for their Master, their experience of the 
world and knowledge of the globe being confined 
to a narrow area about Judea. You, perhaps, 
think it easy for simple men like them to have 
such wide hopes ; but, if they had known more, 


think you they would have attempted less? We 


can hardly suppose such would have been the 
case. Ifyou study their history, you will see 
that they had convincing enough proofs that the 
intrinsic difficulty of their mission was beyond 
measure. The logic which Herod and Pontius 
Pilate, the Sanhedrim, and the mob tried on 
~ them was even more forcible than any you could 
get out of maps and primers. But it daunted 
them not one jot. They were men of too high 
a strain to be lightly discouraged. Do you 
suppose if you could have put Peter and Paul to 
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iol’ for a “time, and passed them through a 


Satisfactory course of instruction in geography — 
and history, taught them how many oceans there | 


are, and the names of the great continents, the 
_ bays and gulfs, promontories and rivers, and about 
the great empires, and ruling monarchs, and 
thickly-crowded populations, that they would 
have resigned their hopes with a sigh, and gone 
back to their fishing-nets and tent-making ? 
They would only have rejoiced that the world 
was so wide, and been glad that King Jesus was 
to sway so mighty a sceptre, and that there were 
so many ears to preach to, and so many millions 
of hearts to thrill with His blood-bought salva- 
tion. David Livingstone knew more about the 
_ African continent than any man of his day, and 
_ was better acquainted with the blackness of the 
negro, inside and out, but he never doubted that 
Christ would some day rule Africa from shore to 
shore. 

If now we come down to the immediate out- 
look, and ask what are present-day prospects, 
you put a question which reason cannot go far 
to solve, and which must stand for the most part 


on grounds of faith ; for it is written, the King- 


dom of God cometh not with observation. But, 
when I say faith, mark you, I expressly disclaim 
any antagonism to reason. Faith which con- 
tradicts reason should be otherwise named. Its 
right name is fanaticism. When it is said that 
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belief in the final triumph of Christianity i is paced 
on faith, it is not for an instant to be supposed — 
that such a faith is unreasonable. We some-_ 
times, by a sort of rhetorical figure, speak of the - 
expectation of the first missionaries of the Cross, 


with the apparently inadequate means at their — 


disposal to convert the world, as the height of 
-unreason. Fancy that fanatic Paul going forth — 
with the foolishness of preaching to overt arena 
the Roman power! Yet it came about. The 
Kingdom of God stands to-day, but where is the 


Roman Empire? Now, properly speaking, — 
there was nothing unreasonable about it. It — 


was simply what afpfeared unreasonable to a 
person inadequately acquainted with the main 
factor. To Paul himself there was nothing un- 
reasonable about the matter. And why? He 
saw by spiritual insight the dynamic strength of 


- Christianity. Everything, of course, depended 


~ upon his insight being just. Being just, events 
justified it. 
Take an illustration from a field outside the 


range of religious thought. When Charles 


‘Darwin wrote his ‘“ Origin of Species,” did he 


believe it would be received by the scientific 


world? Most certainly he did. But the scien- 
~ tific world, with rare exceptions, received it with 
a storm of opposition. To others it was the 
height of unreason; but to him it was not un- 
reasonable. Where was the difference? He 
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“knew: it Meck saw its truth, ond therefore wad 
faith in its acceptance ; and in some thirty years 
the scientific world has, in the main, come round 

to his belief. They who know Christianity best 

have most faith in its power to upheave the 
world. It still requires a great deal of faith to 

believe that the world will actually become a 

Christian world, partly because the world has 

_always been a stiff soil for any kind of noble 
husbandry. It is slow to yield, and there are 

some terribly tough roots to be stubbed up, and 
partly because of imperfections in the means 

employed. But God works by imperfect means, 
or how would He use men at all? Hewins His | 
victories with maimed soldiers. The workmen 
have all manner of crotchets of their own, and all 
manner of ridiculous notions as to the shape of 
the building, and a nice piece of architecture it 
would be if all their structures were to stand; 
but the Divine architect has His plan matured 
in heavenly wisdom, and He will look to it with 
sleepless eye that the New Jerusalem keeps its 
symmetry. What one man with a crotchet has 
built awry, or with perishable material, He 
sends another man with an opposite crotchet to 
pull down, and as there is a little bit of right 
work in every worker, He takes that out of him 
too, and the fair structure rises in impregnable 

righteousness. 
But though reason is powerless to solve a 
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question like this, or to place it in any strong — 
light of probability, she has much to say on the ~ 
subject, and her voice is nowise unfavourable. — 
Prophesying is dangerous work, but groping — 
among the probabilities and possibilities of the 
future, we seem to see things pointing in the — 
direction of what may be called the unification 
of the race. The material changes of the time, 
with their facilities of intercourse, the extension 
of commercial and political relationships, amities _ 
and comities of nations, the untiring spirit of ex-_ 
ploration, educative and civilising influences 
spreading now to the darkest corners of the 
world’s wildernesses, social movements passing 
the barriers of classes and nationalities, all point — 
with more or less clearness of indication to the — 
belief that the world in its future progress will 
move together, and that there is no permanent — 
good for the few but through the good of all, — 
There is nothing that can guide these various 
forces to their true goal but the spirit of religion, 
and Christianity is the one religion comprehen- 
sive enough to harmonise them into universal 
brotherhood, and vital and enterprising enough 
to stir the heart of the nations to enthusiasm, 
_and direct the march of the gathering host 
onward, upward, into day. 

Modern missions, especially Protestant 
missions, are but of yesterday, and the romance 
in which they began is fast settling into the 












"matter-of-fact condition in which all hard 


work is done. There will soon be no more of 
the picturesque about them than there is 
about a steam engine, which, compared with 


an old coach and four, is an unlovely object ; 


but what matter if the comparison holds good 
also in respect to power and serviceableness. 
_ Already they have spread a network over India, 
over Africa, over China, and the islands of the 
seas have felt their civilising influences. There 
is much that is blundering, and more that is 
- necessarily experimental and tentative in their 
operations, for the missionary has much to learn 
as well as much to teach; and results here, as in 
other things, cannot keep pace with man’s hopes. 
- Recent criticisms have been liberally bestowed, 
but have not been very well-informed or very 
sympathetic. But there is no infallibility for 
- man; and here of all places in the world, if reform 
is needed, or improvement possible, it should be 
welcome. 

Let us close by reminding ourselves that it 


is the ‘“ Kingdom of God” that is to come with — 


universal dominion. That, and that only. Not 
any church, not any creed, not any form, not 
any human name, but the sinless majesty of free 
and universal life. What we see now in visible 
existence are but the crude contrivances in which 
the human mind has enshrined the Shekinah. 
They will change ; it alone is immutable. Not 
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Congregationalism, not Methodism, not Uni-— 


tarianism, not Protestantism, not Catholicism, 


not these, not all these put together, not a com- 








pound of them, but that which they all strove — 
darkly to be—what they got a glimpse of, but 


could not reach. The pure religion of Jesus, — 


whatever that is, the spiritual thing as it stood 
in His holy mind, that is to stand one day in 
full and clear revelation to the eye of universal 
man. What we have added to it will drop 
away: what we have taken from it will re- 
appear: all that is contrary to it will perish: all 
that harmonises will blend with it to make the 
completed edifice, and that will be the ‘‘ Temple 
of the Lamb.” Alas, the perspective is too long, 
the eyes are dimmed with the distance. Only 
one swift glance shows the spotless pinnacle 
mounting and melting in the heavens; and 
reason vouches for what faith reports, that 
one Name alone is great enough to be 
graven in the eternal marble of the porch, 
one symbol sacred enough to flame in 
crimson splendour across the dome lit with 


millennial glory; and amid the myriads that 


gather within its jasper walls, one Form only is 
so Kingly that in the awful bliss of His appear- 
ing, “Every knee shall bow and every tongue 
confess Him Lord, to the glory of God the 
Father.” 
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HEALING LEAVES 


“And the leaves of the tree were for the healing of the nations.” 
Rev. xxil., 2. 


THESE were wonderful visions which John saw 
on the lonely island. Nobody has ever been 
able to explain them to us. There have been 
a great many tries—more than we can count. 
-But nobody has succeeded. It is melancholy, 
very melancholy, to reflect on the way in which 
this book has been heaped “high as Etna” with 
comment, which has had no effect but to make 
the darkness more confounding ; how learning 
has spent itself vainly ; how the minutest facts 
of history have been ransacked ; how the most 
bewitching ingenuity in expounding and in- 
BP irtecalising have exercised themselves here, 
all to no purpose. Then, how the commentators 
have differed from each other; have contra- 
dicted each other; have rashly staked their 
credit upon particular interpretations, and, with 
amazing audacity, mistaking their little studies 
for the council-chamber of the Eternal One, 
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have fixed again and again the date of the world’s ~ 
collapse! These things are very sad. When 
we see a prophecy identified by a dozen writers 
with half a dozen facts of history, occurring in 
different centuries and among different nations 
and sometimes more than one explanation put 
forth by the same individual, the effect is not 
reassuring. To John himself, and, perhaps, to 
some of his contemporaries, the book was a 
revelation. To us it can hardly be called one. 
_ What does it reveal? It cannot reveal all the 
‘things that have been ascribed to it, and most 


of us are coming to think that it does not reveal 


any of them, but something widely different. 
The favourite theory to-day is that its mystery 
is quite insoluble. We no longer try to inter- 
pret it, and perhaps the best advice I can give 
you is to be careful to let everything that every- 
body has said about it alone. If you remember 
any of the thousand things that have been said, 
try to forget them, and read only the book 
itself. You will, at least, keep your mind clear 
of a very mountain of literary and eschatological 
rubbish, and the Divine light of the Word may ~ 
shine when no longer obscured by human dark- 
ness. 

The reason why we cannot understand St. 
John’s book is that we do not share St. John’s 
spiritual mood. The eye sees what the mind 
is capable of perceiving. What you are pre- 
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pared for, what you are receptive to, what fits 
your inward state, that you see—on Patmos or 
elsewhere. That and no more. In every grade 
of experience the law is inexorable: “the 
natural man receiveth not the things of the 


spirit.” How much of the meaning, the 


beauty, the love, and the transport of life are 
revealed to the brute? So much as his brute 
nature can understand. But ¢here zs the limit 
you cannot pass. You cannot sow him more. 
You would explain to him the merits of one of 
_ Vandyke’s paintings, or make him sensible to 
the harmonies of Handel’s music. But how 
can you do it? To him such things are non- 
existent, invalid: ‘They are foolishness to 
him.” Must be. There is no medium of trans- 
mission. The problem is one of the same in- 
trinsic impossibility as when you seek to convey — 
to the blind an idea of the prismatic glory of the 
rainbow, or wake them into rapture with the 
myriad-tinted message which budding spring 
writes on the emerald tablet of the meadow or 
the lawn. How much does the savage under- 
stand of culture or religion? So much as the 
savage mind can reach inhis highest moods. To 
all above that he is blind, deaf, insensible. To 
see more he must become more. We are to 
St. John as the savage is to us. If we could 
climb higher, we should see further. If more 
familiar with spiritual realities, we should under- 
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stand them better. See that telescope which 
sweeps the night-heavens and brings the sidereal 


system within the range of intimate study! A 


Newton, a Herschel, can use it. To a farm 
labourer or a factory operative it is an idle toy. 
With the microscope you may penetrate the 
labyrinth of nature’s minutest operations, and 
find them grand and perfect, as is the adjust- 
ment of suns and worlds, sweeping majestic 
through the void, and stretching bright, starry, 
eternal out to uttermost space. But it will cost 
you a life-time of devotion to do so. Look 


through it now and then in idle moments, be- _ 


cause you have heard of the wonders of the 
microscope, and would like to try them: the 
dim, blurred lines, or rings and spots, which you 
see within the circle, as though they were at 


the bottom of a well, become tedious to you 


within twenty minutes, and you are sick of 
the raptures of the enthusiast by your side. 
What are the ecstasies of St. Theresa, or the 
meditations of St. Thomas a’ Kempis, or even 
the more sober raptures of Baxter's ‘“ Saints’ 
Everlasting Rest,” to us twentieth century men? 

We are too busy with what we call the hard 
realities of life to heed them. We give them 
brief and comfortable dismissal with a phrase. 
They are mysticism. Well, John was a mystic 
of a still higher and more glorious rank, as all 
noble, lofty, spiritual natures are. He knew far 
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less about profit and loss, trade, manufacture 


and politics, than most of us know; would have 


been out of his element on the market or 


exchange, and could not have made a fortune 
in business if his salvation had depended on it. 
But he was more familiar with the things of the 
Spirit than the business man is with his ledger, 
and the inward facts of faith and hope and 
Heaven were his ‘“‘hard realities”—hard and 


lasting and near; standing firm there, strong as 


meant: ‘(The open secret.” Anything is an 


truth, clear outlined, bathed in sun-rays, sure as 
eternity, fast founded in the council of God. 
He was on familiar terms with the angels that 
walked there, and betimes, in those inner 
Heaven-lit regions, came face to face with the 
glorified Jesus, and was lost in transports of 
worship compared to which our holiest prayers 
are paltry formalities, cold and clumsily rendered. 

Goethe has a wonderfully fine phrase, much 
abused by men who never understood what it 


“open secret” now which has not circulated in 
newspaper paragraphs, though well enough 
known to those behind the scenes. Never was 
a great word put to more paltry use. What the 
great German referred to was the open secret, 
the revelation of God in nature. It is all there, 
spread before us as an open page, and nothing 
prevents us from knowing it all save our own 
limitation of faculty. There is nothing con- 
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cealed, distant, hidden. Yet it is secret, for — 


ever secret, for the best and wisest is so dim 
and earth-bound that he catches but faint, rare 
glimpses of its exceeding splendour. The sun 
shines, the grass grows, the brooks ripple, 
the waving woods court their shadows in the 
lake’s deeps, the sea and the hills are majestic 
as of old, the seasons repeat their changeless 
panorama of beauty and fruitfulness, death and 
life weave for ever their mystic web, and the 


eternal stars look out on it all from the stillness 


and the blackness as of ancient night, and keep 





their unsleeping watch through time; but the 


poor, dull mole, burrowing dark and_ blind 
beneath the sod, and intent only on its little earth- 
bound life, how much of the revelation does he 
receive? Precisely so with the supernatural, 
the great spiritual realm, the infinite spaces 
and countless forces amid which souls move. 
- Heaven is not distant in geographical miles, 
God is not absent in space. Christ is not 
invisible, to faith. Eternity ¢ouches us in every 
birth and in every death. There are no bolts 
or bars to shut us out; the door of the Temple 
is wide open, nor angel nor flaming sword 


guards the gates of the celestial paradise; 


ee 


angels and ministering spirits wander and sing 


about us, and the Tabernacle of God is with 


men, But only a John in Patmos, driven to 
Heaven by the hatred of the wicked, can see 
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the anlar bathing him in its waves eel light, : 


and hear the victory that breaks jubilant in 


 hallelujahs. ae 
Reading the Book of Revelation is“ like: 
seeing Eden, by night, during a thunderstorm. 
_ Terror and thunder come to us on the wings of 


the night, and ever and anon there is a flash, a 
glimpse of beauty set in dim, vast outlines, a 
moment’s silence, like the peace of Heaven, then 
all is swallowed up again in utter darkness, and 
the earth trembles with thunder-peals. If any- 
where we can get a glimpse into the mystery, it 
is in this final and most glorious vision of 
Heaven. Not the heaven of other spheres and 
worlds unknown, but the Heaven to be, here, 


on man’s solid and familiar home, the earth; 


the ecstatic dream of prophetic vision in every 
age, the millennium of human life, the firm-set 
goal of human hope. We often sing of “ Heaven 
begun below.” This is Heaven completed 
below, when this wild wilderness, lying without 


the frontiers of the celestial country, shall be | 


redeemed, renewed, and annexed to the mother- 
land of glory—‘ the New Jerusalem coming 
down from God out of Heaven.” It is the 
Kingdom of God established in the redeeming 


might of His Son, come, and ever coming, and. 


yet to come. 
How beautiful it all is when we see it with 


spiritual eyesight, and do not try to harden its | 
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lovely symbols into material realities. The 
Golden City, lofty, with jasper walls, each 
massive block of its twelve foundation-stones a 
precious gem; each gate, one gleaming orb, a 
pearl; and the stream which flows inside those 
walls is no common stream, and the trees which 
grow on its banks, and border its streets unde- 
filed, are no common trees; for, when men drink 
of the river, it is life itself they drink, and, when 

they pluck the never-failing fruit, it is life itself 
they eat. It will be good living inside there, in 


the nightless city, where those huge globes of © 
dazzling, milky whiteness are never rolled to, 


where they do not fear surprise, for 
“Tt was builded far from accident ;” 

and, if we could believe it (alas! for us that we 
cannot) our hearts would burst with joy as we 
read: -‘ There shall in nowise enter. into=it 
anything that defileth, neither whatsoever 
worketh abomination or maketh a lie: but they 
which are written in the Lamb’s book of life.” 

That ‘‘ Tree of Life.” Did you ever hear of 
anything like it? Has there a finer conception 
ever emanated from the imagination of a poet 
or the heart of a saint? Carrying us back as it 
does to the first Eden with its “tree of life in 
the midst of the garden,” yet here described in 
what richness and fulness of detail. Not an 
individual, solitary tree this time, but prolific, 
growing all about; evidently indigenous there ; 
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growing all down the river side, all along the 
streets : so plenteousit was. Then, such variety 
added to its plenty, for it ‘“‘ bare twelve manner 
of fruit, and yielded his fruit every month.” We 
_ have heard of vines of fourfold vintage, and of 
roses that bloomed every month ; but fruit every 
month, penurious Nature, as we have known her, 
never reached to this! No wonder ‘they 
hunger no more” who feed where such fruit 
grows. 
: “And the leaves of the tree were for the 
healing of the nations.” That is the finishing 
touch which adds perfection to the picture, 
What a tree, to be sure, the fruit of which was 
“life,” and the veryleaves “for healing’! In 
such a world as ours, we would not complain of 
such a tree, even though it should bear “ nothing 
but leaves.” But think what a magnificent 
image we have here of the unbounded fulness 
and freeness of Gospel grace. What a supply 
of medicinal resources, when every individual 
leaf is a salve of restoring efficacy! For the 


number of leaves falling from a single tree in — 


autumn is practically countless. Then, perhaps, 
the twelve manner of fruit would imply twelve 
manner of leaves, and fruit every month, a new 
flood of leaves every month. Compared with 
these, the “leaves in Vallambrosa” were mere 
odds and ends of foliage. It is a complete phar- 
macopeeia of Divine simples for the ministry of 
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oe 


i maladies, One fancies he sees them falling, = 


fragrant, blessed, gracious, in never-failing — 


showers of healing. 
Now, if you ask me to tell you in very plain 


English the meaning of all this delicious, — 


heavenly allegory, so mystical, so full of poetic 
creative power, so attractive in its wild, untrace- 
able beauty, I can give you it in three words, 


It means prophecy, it means heaven, it means — 


missions. 


(a). It is prophecy. We have started with © 





the assertion that John’s Revelation is too deep, 


too spiritual for usto understand. But we shall all - 


feel on firm ground in regarding it as prophetic. 


future. He was reaching and groping by a 


sanctified, inspired imagination towards what 


_ Nothing can be surer than that John, in this 
most remarkable book, was forecasting the — 


was yet to be. Now, much as theology has 3 


talked about the subject of prophecy, making it, 


_in fact, a great department of Christian evidence, 


- 


the nature of the prophetic gift is very little 


understood among us, and, to be quite frank 
about it, the average man of the day does not 


believe in prophecy at all. The manner in which 
this book, and notably one other book of the 
Bible, the Book of Daniel, have been treated, 


making them appear as highly glorified books of 


riddles, set by Almighty Wisdom in past ages 


for all succeeding generations to stumble over 
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- and get wrong about, is saw to make any 
_ man lose faith in prophecy, Yet, if you study 
. your Old Testament, you will find that the pro- 





-phet in Israel was the greatest spiritual power a 


‘in the nation; and if you study your New Testa- _ 
ment, you will find that the prophet held most _ 
_ honourable place among apostles, evangelists, 
teachers, and healers. Prophetic gift, like the 
_ poetic gift, to which, indeed, it was closely akin, © 
was a kind of possession. A man surrendered 
_ himself to it. He forgot the actual in the ideal, 
the material in the spiritual, the present in the 
_ future. He dealt in dreams, in visions, in reve- 
lations. What else is the spiritual before it has 
- embodied and expressed itself in the material? 
_ What would your soul be, for instance—try now 
to imagine—if the body were taken away? 
_ What is love apart from the heart that loves? 
_ The prophet, again, is the man who sees further 
forward because he sees deeper into. Things 
exist first in the spiritual world. They after- 
wards “‘come to pass.” Mark that old-fashioned — 
phrase. They “come” out of the spiritual 
realm (where all things are secretly, mysteri- 
ously born) ‘‘to pass” into the material realm, 
where at length everybody sees them. Then 
we call them real. We called them ideal before. 
This is the eternal blunder of foolish man. I 
cannot cure you of it. I am subject to it myself. 

They were real defore they came to pass. 
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Once “come to pass,” they are unreal, tem-_ 
poral, for they will soon “pass away.” The 
prophet is the man who can see them when they — 
are real, spiritual, unseen, eternal in their verity. 
The common man sees them after they have — 
“come to pass.” Then they are unreal, visible, 
material, temporal. We are prophets when 
“we look not at the things which are seen but 
at the things which are not seen. For the 
things which are seen are temporal, but the 
things which are not seen are eternal.” He 
would have been a prophet who, when Shake- 
speare was acting (they say but indifferently) 
his own plays at the Globe Theatre, could have 
discerned ¢hex in him the supreme mind of the 
English race. A prophet, if there had been 
one, would have offered John Milton something 
more than a five-pound note for “ Paradise 
Lost.” If the then Archbishop of Canterbury 
had been a prophet (though it couldn’t be ex- 
pected of him, he being only an archbishop), 
would he not have seen in John Wesley a ~ 
brother prophet whom the Church of England _ 
could not afford to drive into the wilderness? 
In the same way, the men who will make our 
twentieth century are with us to-day, unknown, 
unmarked, obscure. There is no prophet to 
point them out, and, like all the past generations 
of our truth-neglecting, show-infatuated race, 
we are burning incense to false shrines, and 











_we no longer believe in the prophet? I was 
Wrong. In our small way, for the paltry pur- 
poses we hold dearest in life, we believe in him 


as much as ever. In commerce, in politics, in. 


the rivalries of art, even, we do not value the 


man who tells us what is to-day, but the man 


who can tell us what is to be to-morrow. On 


‘Change he tells you what stocks to buy, in the — 
House of Commons which party to follow, on 


the racecourse which horse to back. The 


Liberal party do not want a prophet just now 


to tell them that Campbell-Bannerman is not 


their leader, but they do want one to tell them — : 
who is to be. Pierpont Morgan, Mr. Carnegie, — 


_ Mrs. Eddy—who shall say we have no prophets, 


or that we do not know how to honour them, 


while these names are household words ? 
But what I want especially to insist upon is 


that the prophet deals with the future. He — 
tells us what is to be. That is where his value © 


lies. He does not live in the musty past, nor in 
the transient present, but in the boundless, 
hopeful future. Dean Stanley points out to us 


how the Jewish nation differed from all the other — 
Eastern peoples in the supreme fact that their — 


golden age was not in the past but in the future. 
They owed this entirely to the prophets. It 


turned the gloomy period of the exile into the 
oe! 


_ beating gongs to the gods of our idolatry, which’ 25 
are but the idols of the passing hour. Did I say 
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most splendid, fruitful, world-controlling period 

of the nation’s history. So here, this glorious 
vision of the Tree of Life with its healing 
leaves is a forecast, a vision of the activity of 
the Church, of its aggressive, restoring energy, 
not in past times, but in our times, and in times | 
to come. 

(4). This vision refers to Heaven. The tree 
with the healing leaves grew in the New 
Jerusalem. We have always taken these final 
chapters of Revelation as pictures of Heaven. 
They are so fair, so rich in a golden glory of — 
beatitude, so unearthlike in their serene and — . 
lofty blessedness, that we can see in them only 
idylls of theimmortals. I am afraid I shall shock 
you when I say they describe an earthly state 
of things—something which is to be here, when 
God’s Kingdom shall come in fulness, and His 
‘will be done on earth as it isin heaven.” Yet 
nothing can be plainer. It was not only a new 
heaven but a new earth which the rapt seer was 
depicting. This is the very Jerusalem of which, 
to prevent any mistake as to where it is located, 
he says—‘I, John, saw the holy city, the New 
Jerusalem coming down from God out of 
heaven.” ‘Coming out of heaven’—therefore 
not inheaven. ‘ Coming down ’—that is, down 
to earth. Even this fair vision is not too fair to 
be realised here, on our old, sin-scarred home 
the earth. This raises another question, a much 
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| larger one. There are two notions of Heaven. 
According to one it is a place beyond the skies, 
to which blest souls are translated at death ; 


according to the other it is the final grace of 
perfection to which this our world will come 


when Christ with His holy Gospel has trans- 
_ formed it utterly. Which is the right notion? 


I will not undertake to decide. I think either 
one involves the other. Two things am I sure, 
quite sure of. Many of the texts we quote of 
Heaven mean heaven on earth below, as in our 


text. Also, it is beyond human power to go 
through the Bible and pick out the verses which 


certainly refer to a non-earthly heaven, and to 
that only. The Bible heaven is not a selfish 


felicity for elect souls in glory, but one which 
implies the renewal of this earthly state as much 
as the immortality of its redeemed inhabitants, 
- God having provided some better thing for 
us, that they without us should not be made 
perfect.” But in the very substance of truth it 


is heaven (and what matters here or there) 


which is pictured for us. A holy city, whose 


sustenance is the tree of life, and whose blessed 


occupation it is to carry the healing leaves of the 
tree of life and distribute them far beyond their 
diamond walls. This is the special feature of 
this prophetic delineation of Heaven I would call 
attentionto. What Heaven beyond the sky may 
mean, we cannot say, but Heaven on earth 
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means the service and salvation By the suffering “ 
and sinful. You will carefully notice the leaves — 
were not for the healing of the citizens. They, — 
feeding daily on the tree of life, were not — 
to ae supposed to be in need of medicine. 
“The leaves of the tree were for the heal- 
ing of the nations.” Talk about the occu- 
pations of the redeemed in glory! What — 
more hallowed work could they have in 
this, or any other Heaven, than to lay these holy : 
leaves on the festering sores of minds diseased, — 
and charm away with their regenerating virtue — 
the sharp and cruel pangs of sin-stung hearts. 
So that there can be no mistake about our 
third head. This vision is a holy picture of 
missions, home and foreign. Prophecy points 
to missions. The work of missions is heavenly 
employment. In this single image we have not 
only the Revelation, but also the Gospel accord- 
ing to St. John, condensed and put in a nutshell. — 
And we learn from it that the object. of the 
Gospel is not to create a priesthood, but to 
found the Kingdom of God; not to build up a 
Church, but to save the world: The Church is — 
not the end; it is only the means; the salvation 
of the world is the end, the Kingdom of God is — 
the end. I dare not say all I think on this — 
‘subject. Iam afraid you would refuse to listen 4 
to me, would think I had gone mad with the — 
missionary craze. But I will say this: I marvel 



































Ro HEARING LEAVES? See 
that all the Christian people of this country, 
Anglicans and Nonconformists alike, are. so 
~ anxious about their Churches, so concerned for 
_ their Churches. They are so little concerned 
_ about the world, the salvation of the world. 
Yet, there is very little about the Church in the 
_ New Testament. The New Testament talks 
about little else but missions. Jesus Christ 
cared little about Churches; He was a mission- 
ary. What is the Gospel? Good news, glad 
tidings, a message. To whom was. the 
_ message? To the Church? No; to the world. 
I open my New Testament, and for once that 
I find Him in the synagogue, I find Him 
twenty times by the wayside, in the homes of 
_ men, among crowds, teaching, healing, saving, 
gathering in. He had not many friends among 
the; synagogue people—Pharisees, scribes, 
_ lawyers, Sadducees, priests. They nicknamed — 
Him “ friend of publicans and sinners.” I read 
His parables, the sower, the tares, the grain 
of mustard seed, the leaven, the pounds, the 
talents, the lost sheep, the lost money, the 
prodigal. They all mean missions. They all 
declare ‘the field is the world.” I see Him at 
work, saving, healing, blessing. His method 
is always the same: to give, not to take, going 
forth Himself, sending forth His disciples, 
always with a lost world on His heart. | 
open the Acts of the Apostles. It is a long, 
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magnificent chapter on missions; the grandest _ 


missionary report ever written. The Epistles: 
they are letters sent to the mission fields. 
Hebrews, you say, is no such thing. Yes; a 
mission to the Jews. This Book of Revelation, 


a vision of missionary success, which, whenever 


it rises above the confused and _ perplexing 
imagery of viols and trumpets, and thunder and 
earthquake, and vapour and mystical beasts, 
whenever it breaks into clear, supreme utterance, 
as from a mount of glory, tells of the coming 
Christ and of the great multitude which no man 


can number, and brings them out of every 


kindred and nation and tongue, and proclaims 
the glorious millennium of Christ’s universal 
reign. So long, then, as Satan holds one inch 
of territory on this wide earth, or touches with 
baneful finger one spring of human feeling, so 
long shall we find in our text the demand and 
the incentive to all mission work whatsoever, at 
home or abroad. The command which seals it 
with the authority of God, the love and mercy 
which kindle its unquenchable enthusiasm, both 
are here. ‘‘ The leaves of the tree are for the 
healing of the nations.” 
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IX 
AN-AT-HOME WILT JESUS: 


Luke x., 38-42. 


















- Tuis is our first introduction to the home at — 
Bethany. It would also appear to be our Lord’s — 
- first entrance there. Bethany, which is a very — 
small hamlet now, is spoken of as having been 
a “considerable village” at the time of the 
_ Gospel history. To understand its. peculiar 
value as a place of retreat, where our Lord 
_ might escape for awhile the pressure of crowds, 
_ the importunities of the suffering and needy, 
and the rasping acerbities of controversy, it is 
‘needful to remember its situation. On the side 
of Olivet—the shady side—less than two miles 
to the north-east of Jerusalem, it was alike pro- 
tected from the fierce glare of the sun and from 
the many noises of the city, yet an easy walk 
over the breezy hill would bring Him, in half 
an hour, to the porch of the Wemple, 
The home, any home, however common the 
material of its construction may be, however _ 
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narrow its walls or lowly its roof, and though ee : 


its appointments are of the barest and scantiest, 
is in all times and all lands, in the loving view 
of the Almighty, and in the respectful regard of — 
all good men, a sacred place. But just as in 
the Temple of old—the home of God—there was 
within the holy place a holy of holies, so among 
the millions of homes the world has known, two 
especially stand out with a peculiar sacredness, 
are hallowed with most holy memories, and can 
never be forgotten to the world’s end, the home 
at Nazareth and the home at Bethany. In 
both of them there was a Mary. They are our 
highest types of the Christian home, each having 
its distinct group of lessons, as it is representa- 
tive of the effect of home influences in two 
opposite directions. The home at Nazareth, 
where Jesus knew a mother’s loving care and a _ 
father’s guardian wisdom, shows us the worth of 
home influences in preparing us for the struggle 


_ and turmoil of life: the home at Bethany, where 


He shared in and drank deeply of brotherly 
faith and sisterly affection, shows the power of 
home in restoring and refreshing the spirit after 
a period of conflict with the hard and depressing 
realities of the outward world. The one means 
nurture, and the other rest. The first gives a 
blessing on our “‘ goings out,” and the second on 
our “comings in.” Such, in their ministry to 
tender and susceptible youth, and to toil-worn, 
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Pent manhood, Ach. in its turn, should all 


homes be. There is yet one other phase, 
which Christ our Lord was never to know. 
_ Perhaps the most precious of the many Divine | 
uses of home lies in the fact that it is the place 
_ of all others where age, sickness, and infirmity 


: may be cared for. In old English literature the e 


_ phrase was in use, when anyone had come to 
that stage when his work in the world was for 

the most part over, that he had arrived at his 
_ “chair days,” the days, that is, when, freed from 
all care and anxiety, he may sit at leisure in his 
chair, the easy chair, and find at home what he 
can find nowhere else, a harbour and a provi- 


sion for his declining days. Until every family, © 


from the poorest members of society to the 
highest, has secured such a refuge, we have 
not realised the Christian conception of a home. 
| Let us take this picture, furnished by St. 
Luke, of the home at Bethany, set it before us, 
and, by its help, wander back to the holy past, 
linger in thought about that scene of calm and 
sweet retirement, and catch what glimpses wemay, 
through the open door which looks out upon 
the olive trees and the mountain slopes, of the 
dear and favoured inmates. And, who knows? 
perhaps, if we hover about it long enough, and 
if love and patience and faith kindle; perhaps, 
if we have forgotten our Jerusalem, if the greed 
Of its market, and the wrangle of its unedifying 
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polemics are quite lost sight of, and if our 
spirit is fully attuned for worship, perhaps, 
adown the mountain pathway, or up the rocky 





road from Jericho, there may come the Kingly — 


Form in lowly guise, and we may follow the 


Heavenly Visitor in. For others have entertained — 


‘angels unawares”; but here, wonderful mystery 
of Divine intimacy, the Son of God was a fre- 


quent visitor, a beloved and a loving guest. At. 


least, if no glimpse of His feet, “ beautiful upon 
the mountains ” with good tidings, is vouchsafed 
to us, we may show our love for Him by ae 
these, His friends. 


We will bind ourselves to no formal othe 


follow no prescribed course, we will purposely 


avoid any attempt at complete treatment, and 
be wilfully silent about the contrasts usually 


drawn between the two sisters, which, besides 


being, as we often find them treated, not over 
wise, are so familiar to us that we cannot have 
forgotten them. We will not despise, on the 
other hand, the simplest point of interest ; will 
pick up everything which comes in our way and 
seems worth noticing, settle down, in fact, to a 
sort of Sunday School lesson, an easy, comfort- 
able chat, unconstrained and familiar, befitting 
the simplicity of this rustic neighbourhood and 
the quiet home where Jesus unbent Himself 
from the stricter bonds of holy duty, and, while 
ready hands plied assiduous in His service, and 
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smiling, reverent faces beamed attention, passed 
brief, blessed hours of ease. Strange! Kind 


and peaceful, and passing sweet as were the 


hours spent beneath this roof, and true beyond 
the power of time or death to change as were 
its fellowships, Calvary was but a short way off, 
and only the mountain’s bulk, 
“The purple brows of Olivet,” 

hid it from view. 

There is every reason to suppose that the 
home at Bethany was a comfortable home. 


There are indications in the Gospel narrative 


that the family was one of some consideration. 
The village itself is rather known from the fact 
of their residence than are they known as resi- 
dents of the village. Their influential position 


comes out most distinctly in connection with the — 


mourning for Lazarus, when many of the Jews 
had-come to Martha and Mary to console them 
concerning their brother. They were one of 
the leading families of the village, where the 
reputed tomb of Lazarus is still pointed out as 
its most conspicuous feature. The possession 
of a funeral vault of their own, that awful home 
of death from which, at the bidding of his 


‘Divine Friend, Lazarus ‘came forth,” is indi- 


cative of social distinction. The alabaster box, 
the ointment of spikenard with which Mary 
marked her gratitude for that supreme act of 
mercy, was “very costly.” They have been 
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associated in New Testament and traditionary 


lore with a class to which, with our present 
notions, we should say they have small resem- 
blance. Simon the Leper has been identified 
with Simon the Pharisee, and the same Simon 






is supposed by some to have been the father of © 


Martha and Mary and Lazarus. We must not 
too certainly conclude against this. Not every 
publican was humble, not every Pharisee was 
proud. Nicodemus and Joseph of Arimathea 
were also representatives of that better-minded 
minority which redeemed even the most hated 


and arrogant of Jewish sects from utter condem-_ 


nation. Be this as it may, we can suppose the 
household to have been by no means indigent : 
too low for pride and state, and yet too high for 
narrow penury or pinching care and want. We 
could imagine it simple, neat, and clean, with 
vines, olives, figs in the garden, and palm trees 
~ onthe hill without ; the court spacious, the rooms 
commodious without being large, and supplied 
with such conveniences as a Jewish home of 
the upper and middle classes might boast. We 
are sure it would be orderly, and arranged for 
comfort, for you may see with half an eye who 
ruled it, and that she was the wrong person to 
have it otherwise. 

There can be little doubt that Christ came 
often here. During the whole period called His 
‘metropolitan ministry,” it was the one bright 
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spot in His life. Here only was He sure ofa _ 
- friendly welcome. Here only He found, so far 
_as human breasts could give it, complete sym- 
pathy. This was the one cheerful circle which 
the dark shadows, creeping on Him as the end 
approached, could not overcloud. Here was 
always water to wash the weary feet, a ready 











meal to stay the pangs of hunger, a couchto 
rest the tired frame, sweet converse, hymnsin 


which united hearts might blend their praise, 
and the solemn gladness of evening prayer. No 
wonder ‘‘ Jesus loved Martha, and her sister, 
and Lazarus.” No wonder He wept when 





death came with icy hand to break the spell of eRe 


that charmed society, and cast his dread shadow 
on their hearth. This was the familiar place of 
Christ’s abiding, His safe asylum from malice 
and rage and hate. Murmuring discontent, and 
carping criticism never followed Him through — 
that doorway. And be sure the Divine guest — 
brought more than He found. Happy the 

home that knew Him as its frequent visitor, 


blessed the inmates that shared His counsel and 


warmed beneath His smile. 
The circumstance may remind us of Christ’s 

fondness for indoor evangelism. It may be that 

we think too much—at least, on reflection, I 


suspect myself of the inclination—of Christ as — 


an outdoor teacher, and no doubt He made 
His pulpit anywhere, the boat deck or the 
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mountain side, the street corner, the temple — 
court, or the stones round the well. Yet, also, 
He was a Messenger of “ good tidings” within 
doors, and many of His most noted works of — 
miracle and healing were performed within 
closed walls. Where it was He taught Nico- 
demus, save that it was beneath some roof, we 
do not know ; but the house of the Centurion, of 
Peter's mother-in-law, of Simon the Pharisee, 
and of Zaccheus, at once occur tous. All these, 
beside the synagogue, where He often taught. 
Jesus loved the habitations of men, and often 


drew the material for His parables from their 


indoor pursuits. . 
Of the three inmates, Martha. was evidently 
the eldest and Lazarus the youngest. Some 
have thought that Martha was the wdow of 
Simon the Pharisee. She was evidently the 
head of the household, and worthy to be. She 
is manager, and takes the lead in everything. 
The house is even spoken of as ev house. 
Lazarus does not seem to have been present at 
the time our text refers to. It is even within 
the range of possibility that he had his own 
house close at hand. Of the three, Martha has 
received the least justice at the hands of 
expositors and teachers. She has been made 
the type and scapegoat of worldly-mindedness. 
Sad work this, and a poor reward for her whose 
eternal honour it is that she ‘received Jesus 
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_ into her house,” and whose worst recorded sin is 
that she was anxious to do the honours of the 
table in a worthy manner. But she stands for 
common sense, while Mary stands for sentiment : 
and, in matters of religion, the latter—I am not 
prepared to say, rightly—always gets the upper 
hand. Martha bustled about plenty, it is true, 
but she would be found at the Saviour’s feet 
when the meal was over. We do not need to 
take too seriously the little dialogue here recited. 
We must remember the atmosphere and sur- 
roundings. J] had rather discuss this topic by 
the fireside than from the pulpit, for the playful- 
ness of Martha’s complaint, less than half in 
earnest (surely there was a mischievous glance at 
Mary when she made it), would get a chance 
beside the smiling hearth and the festive board ; 
and the Saviour’s response would drop with 
gentle, not unapproving cadence, on our ear. 
We are stilted and Puritanic when we put on the 
solemn gown of moral stateliness, and tall of 
Martha's murmuring or Christ’s rebuke. There 
is no serious question of either the one or the 
other. Youdo not really think that they began 
their intercourse with Jesus in a quarrel, or what 
do you make of the words which describe our 
Lord's affection for the family in which Martha’s 
name is still put first: “Now Jesus loved 
Martha, and her sister, and Lazarus.” 

Among the points of interest about Mary is 
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that she is one of anumber. The name would 
seem to have beena special favourite in Pales- 


tine. Its prominence is very singular in the 
Gospel narrative. You might almost say all E 


the chief women of our Lord’s acquaintance 
were Marys—Martha and Salome being the ex-_ 
ceptions. There were five Marys, besides a sixth 
possible claimant to the name and fellowship, 
whose identity is unknown, and mistakes respect- 
ing whom have caused no little confusion in our 
ideas about the others. There was a penitent, 
sinful woman introduced in St. Luke's history, 
who anointed Christ’s feet in the house of © 
- Simon the Pharisee. She has been supposed — 

identical, first with Mary Magdalene, and, second, 
with Mary of Bethany—our Mary. ‘There is 
no real reason for supposing her to have been 
either. There were two anointings—one by 
this unknown woman, one by Mary of Bethany. 
She is described as a woman who was a sinner ; 
Mary Magdalene is described as one out of 
whom the Lord cast seven devils. These cir- 
cumstances have helped the deception in 
regard to both. There is really no connection 
with either, and we may dismiss this mysterious 
person, trying to clear our minds of false im- 
pressions respecting the others which she may, 
unfortunately, have given occasion to, in the 
words of Jesus: ‘‘Go in peace.” 


We, then, have five Marys left that we shall 
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find it convenient to distinguish by their places 


of abode. First, there is the Mary, the Virgin 


~ Mary, the mother of Jesus. We may call her 
Mary of Nazareth. Then there is the Magdalene, 


_ Mary of Magdala. Then Mary of Bethany, © 


_ Fourth, Mary, the mother of John Mark, Mary 
of Jerusalem. Her home was the common 
resort of the disciples after the Resurrection, 
You remember the famous prayer-meeting there, 
when, at midnight, Peter was led by an angel 
_ Out of prison, and caused no little alarm to the 
damsel at the gate when he asked admittance. 
He changed the character of the meeting, too, 
and there was plenty of hearty singing upon 
his arrival. Lastly, there was the Mary whose 
residence we do not know ; but we still have 
a distinguishing sign. She was Mary of Cleo- 
phas, or Clophas, only we must remember that 
Clophas was a person and not a place—in fact, 
no less a person, as is supposed, than her hus- 
band. .She is generally regarded as the sister 
of the Virgin Mary, and there is a simple way 
_ of accounting for two of the same name in one 
family that we have no time to go into. 

_ The great lesson of the incident is the recep- 
tion of Christ at home. It is beautiful to see 
the warm affection with which Jesus is welcomed 
to this already happy home, made thrice happier 
by His gracious coming, It is all charming 


alike, the bustling alacrity of Martha, anxious 
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to offer her best, who has not yet learnt the most 
valuable lesson of life, the lesson of simplicity, 


that in small things and great, the things asl 


sary for the body, and the things necessary for 


the soul (we will not dispute which is meant in te 
the text) ‘One thing is needful”; and the 


quiet demeanour of Mary, reverent and atten- 
tive, the receptive mind more solicitous to take 
than to give, which yields the higher honour 
and the deeper love, that knows most its own 
need and the Divine fulness, and which at the 
feet of Jesus, in lowly faith and waiting, has 


chosen “the good part which shall not be 
taken away.” The mood of the one is service, — 


and of the other worship. After all, the sisters 
represent complementary sides of Christian life. 
We can dispense with neither, nor will either 
alone suffice. We cannot do with too much of 


Mary’s adstraction, any more than with too — 
much of Martha’s azstraction. The fact is, the © 


lower claims of life are valid, and must be met, and 
raptures on a hungry stomach may be over- 


done. They are generally safe confined to our- : 
selves ; only in measure should we offer them 


to others. 
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Of Martha’s worldly-mindedness we dare 
not say much. Itmakesonegetangry. ‘The © 


force of dulness could no further go.” Her 


worldly-mindedness consisted in her offering to — 
her Saviour guest the best her house could afford, - 
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“and being troubled at the thought of its insuffi- © 


ciency. Well, Christians free from any suspicion 
of that kind of worldly-mindedness are common 
enough now! If we had more worldly-minded- 
_ ness of the Bethany type, some of our difficulties 
in the support of religious work would surely 
: pps 

It is beautiful, I say, to see this happy variety 
of welcome and of service, and it is still more 
_ instructive to trace the growth and strengthening 


of that holy intimacy, the tightening and knitting — 


_ close of the invisible bonds till they were stronger 
than all earthly ties, sweeter than all earthly 
loves; and this three-fold cord woven around the 
-Saviour’s heart defied the power of death to 
snap, and drew back its cherished object from 
the tomb itself. It is as though Jesus had 
_ chosen it with the special object of showing how 
His own Divine exhaustless love can sweetly 
blend with the love that is human, and realise 
the higher by perfecting the lower. It is as 
though He had specially designed hereby to 

exhibit for all ages the power of that love to 
_ refine the home, ennoble social relations, perfect 


the character in loveliness, and invest it with 


supernatural courage to sustain, as around the 
grave of Lazarus, where God wept with man, the 
darkest hour of earthly woe. The most 
exquisite lessons of resignation ever taught have 
been gathered from that wondrous scene of 
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sorrow sanctified, where Divine and human love — 






went hand in hand to claim their lost darling A 
from death’s custody. a 


“ Thrice blest whose lives are faithful prayers, ~ 
Whose loves in higher love endure: 
What souls possess themselves so pure, 
Or is their blessedness like theirs ?” 


Now, there are our homes yonder waiting for 


us to go back to them. Let us go with solemn — 


joy as we muse finally on the tender thought 


that He goes there too, and that right often, and _ 


with most gracious purpose. Not now from the 


Mount of Olives or the Temple, northward ’ 


from Bethlehem, or southward from Jericho; but 


from the great, busy, heaven-forgetful world of — 


the twentieth century ; from the thriving centres 3 
of life and industry, from the exchange where © 


His law is disowned, from the market where 
His presence is ignored, from the crowded 
streets of cities far and near, where He has been 


- jostled by the thoughtless multitude, and reviled - 


by the ribald blasphemer, where He has seen, 
in countries which bear His name, yea, and that 
in one short hour’s walk, a myriad sights to make 
Him sad: flaunting vice, bold and shameless, 
such as He never saw in Judea, dens of infamy, 
homes sunk in unspeakable poverty and 
wretchedness, and hunger that calls loudly for 
the bag which Judas has long since emptied. 


He has seen the luxury of the ballroom and the ~ 


.. 
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Some 


_ squalor of the sweater’s garret—how much that 
_ He should not see!—and when He sighs the 
_ blood-drops trickle from the still thorn-pressed 
brow. He has come from the mighty centres 
_ of the heathen world, where He wanders among 
the hopeless millions bound fast in deep ignor- 
ance, and whose eyes are still closed to His 
matchless charms. He has mingled in the 
-mummeries of idol-worship, waiting patiently, 
and pleading earnestly for His “hour” which 
“has not yet come.” Ah, it is a weary 
-round He goes, and sad are the scenes 
He looks on, and evil the sounds He hears! 
_And He waits at the door for a welcome, would 
rest awhile beneath our roof-tree, and give His 
benediction on the home. No form darkens the 
threshold, no audible voice greets us from the 
door, but His word of peace speaks in the 
listening heart ; and, at the evening hour, the 
reverent spirit can see in many a glance of love, 
in many an act of added tenderness, in the 
thoughtfulness that forgets self, and the cease- 
less sympathy that remembers others, the sure 
tokens of His presence. Let us take care that 
His welcome is such that with us He may find 
new Bethanys, may come often and linger long, 
till our home is His, and His home ours, and in 
its hallowed communion we rise to the fellow- 
ship of the Home that is Eternal. 
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THE ALL-UNITING GRACE OF — 
CHRIST a 






ae 
- “That in the dispensation of the fulness of times He migh’ 
gather together in one all things in Christ, both w 
are in Heaven, and which are on earth,’ even in Him.”—_ 
Eph. i., ro. = 









In all our discussions about times and seasons. 
_ the time mentioned in the text is one we seldom _ 
allude to. It is extremely remote, and ma er 


of fact people have very little faith in it. “The 
_ dispensation of the fulness of times.” It see 
_ very mysterious. What in the world does tt 
_ Apostle refer to? It may mean something 
which will take place some day. But we do 

_ Rot expect it, not even in the twentieth century 
‘The dispensation of the fulness of times,” _ 
sounds like a highly glorified version of “the 
good time coming”; but nobody is rash enough 
__ to name the date, or even to believe that there 
_ is one. How should empty times like. ours 
_ know much about “the fulness of times?’ 


Dispensations are things we have dispensed 
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day and hour knoweth no man.” It even 
seems farther off than it was. We had thought 
_ religious equality secured; we doubt it now. 





over. One, not long since finished, has been 


most costly. But that is nothing compared to — 


the rumour and menace of wars to come. We 
_ dared to believe in progress, but around us are 
gathering the subtle forces of reaction. In our 
sanguine moments, we even dreamt that the 
world’s course to its high goal was a clear run 


s up the straight to the winning post. But where 
how is “the mark” toward which we “press _ 


forward,” and at which “the prize of our high 
calling” glitters? Paul dared to talk of “the 


_ dispensation of the fulness of times.” Yet, “the — 


_ whole creation groaneth and travaileth in pain 
together until now.” 

It is noteworthy that the Bible begins with 

a Paradise Lost and ends with a Paradise 

- Regained. Christ appears in the first as a 


_ dawning hope on our despair; He fills the last 


_ with the unsetting glory which secures our 
Heaven. Small wonder if those who stood 
with Him 


“Tn the midway of this our mortal life,” 


having the Cross for their Divine finger-post, © 


pointing with both arms backwards and for- 





with. Truly, in a most sad sense, “of that 


We foolishly supposed that wars were well-nigh 
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destiny, and found in Jesus their 
“Second Adam from above,” 


come with express purpose to restore, and, by — 
restoring, eternally to secure all that was lost in 


the first. 


That doctrine and expectation of the Secane 


Coming, we cannot very well understand. 


An intolerable amount of foolish teaching has 


grown up round it. Jesus was expected to 


return within the lifetime of that generation. 
Though, through the ages, men have looked 


wards, had lustrous ‘forecastings of our human 3 


for Him to appear ‘the second time without sin — 


unto salvation,” that long-kept vigil remains to 


this day unrewarded. But think how much the ~ 
_ Divine watch did to lift the hearts and hopes of — 


those disciples out of the tomb, where surely 


they would have frozen to a death of despair, — 


and to impel them forward towards the world’s 


conquest and the world’s millennium. For so 


strongly rooted were they in Him, so weak 
without Him, their life and love so entwined 
with His, that there would have been no help 
for it. Had they been persuaded that their 
Lord was never to be seen any more in this our 
world, they would have sat and wept their souls 
away beside His tomb, and left His Gospel all 
untold amongst the nations. 

They were great visionaries, those first 


Apostles—John, Peter, Philip, but especially a 
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that missionary man Paul. There is no wonder. 
They had looked into the face on whose linea- 
ments was stamped “the image of the invisible 
God.” They had sunned themselves in the 
glances from which shone the mystery of the 
ages. Wide might be the interval, long the 
flowing centuries, black the chasm, deep the 
gulf, weird and woebegone the way through the 


labyrinthine valley to the hillsides of the ever- 


lasting. But their vision was strong enough to 


reach across, and the light which blessed their 


eyes was one with the eternal splendour of its 
summit. 

These words of Paul suggest to us many 
attractive subjects for discussion. They open 
up to us great, unexplored regions of the ima- 
gination into which it would be most delightful 
to make excursion. From these most interest- 
ing topics I reluctantly turn away. The meeting 
of Conference is an historic event. I shall not 
soon have the privilege of again taking part in 
it. It has seemed to me that I could best meet 
the demands of the occasion by attempting to 
offer you some contribution of thought on the 
great subject of missions, which shall not be 
quite unworthy of the opportunity. I would 


have you examine seriously and from the philo- — 


sophic standpoint the claim of the Gospel of 
Christ to be the universal religion, a unique 
force for the spiritual leadership of our race, the 
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power of God at work in all ae ages, ae at & 


the roots and foundations of things for the com- 


plete unification of mankind. Our outline must 


be a very bare one. A right treatment would 
take a volume—volumes. I shall make some 
demand upon your attention: I hope not 
altogether in vain. | 

Let us first consider the great thought 
which the Apostle sets before us in the text, 
that of unity, as the ultimate goal of humanity, 


“that He might gather together in oneall things — 
in Christ, both which are in heaven, and which are — 
on earth.” What a gigantic, what a far-reaching _ 


conception! The text is too big for us at once. 
We can do nothing with its upper storeys: the 
loves and fellowships, the round, full-orbed, 
ecstatic activities, and the pure, sacred festivities 
of the ‘many mansions.” This celestro-terres- 
trial, heaven and earth alliance, the Kingdom 
of God in Heaven, and Kingdom of Heaven on 
earth, which, to its highest summit of glory and 
its remotest recess of obscurity, is to be bathed 
in the rays of one sun, swept with one pulsation 
of holy life, set jubilantly echoing with one 
Name, it is all beyond our utmost reach of 


thought. What do we know of angel and arch- 


angel life, of cherubim and seraphim experiences, 
bathed in love’s golden atmosphere, of the great 
luminous day which is eternity, the intricacies 
and intimacies of sinless or sin-purged spirits, 
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So infinitely more complex and complete than ae - 


_ Our own dearest associations, as perfect har- 


mony removes the hindrances to all-surrender- _ 


__ ing, all-absorbing love. Things “which are in 
heaven.” We must leave them severely alone, 


and confine ourselves to what seem nearer our. 


reach, things ‘which are on earth.” : 


But, as applied to the life of this lower world, 
what a wild and reckless dream it appears! One 


glance at the division and strife which reign, 
and apparently always have and always will 
reign, in this our human life, and its boundless 
improbability is enough to overwhelm the most 


Sanguine heart. Think of the immeasurable — 
_tepugnances of race expressed in the very colour 


of men’s skin,—the negro, the Hindoo, the yellow 


Chinaman, the Red Indian, the white man of — 


Europe: these emphasised ten thousand-fold in 


instincts, sentiments, passions, thoughts, habits, _ 


which are mutually antagonistic over the wide 
range, from Anglo-Saxon to African cannibal. 
Think of diverse types of civilisation and national 


customs, of conflicting ideals and interests. Think 


of caste and of class feeling, of pride of birth, 
and all the selfish barriers they erect, and the 
antagonisms and oppressions they beget, a con- 
tamination of the blood which is so deep and 
persistent that no sieve or filter known to man 
will strain it out. Think of the persistence of 
human beliefs, which are the more stubborn as 
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they are the more superstitious and fanatical. 


Think of all the wars of all the creeds, and the 
strength there is in the weakest of them. Re- 
member the natural selfishness and greed and 
hatred and subtle self-deception of the human 
heart. 

Regard all these vast chasms, these bridge- 
less rifts in the round orb of our humanity in 
the light of the past, with its wars and bloodsheds, 
~ tyrannies, slaveries, cruelties, callousness. Look — 
at them in the light of science, which shows over 
the whole range of animated nature, and far back 


through the vast periods of the geologic record, _ 2 


the same internecine struggle, the well-nigh 
eternal battle, existence itself seemingly but 
the outcome of strife, nothing able so much as to 
be, except by battle. 

Let your mind dwell on all the heaped-up 


feuds and animosities of all the generations, the _ 


inevitable and unconquerable prejudices, suspi- 
cions, greeds, cravings, scorns which contend in 
life’s arena and make the fight so stern. Mark the 
strength of the military spirit, and how it is the 
Christian nations which are most terribly armed : 
armed with destructive weapons, such as the 
world has never known before, the chief object 
being to multiply and perfect them, enlisting the 
utmost resources of science to serve the art of 
slaying ; every ocean swept with the thunder- 
ships of war; Europe with fourteen million 
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a armed men, in the hand of each of them a 


_ weapon, the deadly aim of which is sure over as 
great a distance as its object can be seen. 


Now, over all this read the words, “That _ 


He might gather together in one all things.” 
What a conception! What a task! Truly, 
here is something much more than Methodist 


union to be accomplished. “In one?” The — 3 
African savage, the Indian pariah, the Chinese 


coolie, the squaw of the wigwam, the London 
beauty, the saintly worker, the reckless sinner, 


the favourite of fashion, the millionaire, the — 


pauper, the proud ruler, the hardened criminal! 
What have they in common? “Gather to- 


gether!” “Inone!” What centre of union can be 


found? What enclosing atmosphere is available ? 

Yet, that the human race is one family 
is a fundamental belief of all religion, and 
the best traditions of mankind have clung 
with passionate earnestness to the principle. 
All increase of knowledge confirms it. All 
advance in civilization tends to embody 
it. The material welfare of humanity de- 


mands its recognition, It is in strict keeping — 


with the latest teaching of science. The soli- 
darity of the race is as much a universal dictum 


of science as the brotherhood of man is a uni- 


versal dictum of religion. All our best intuitions 


recognise that ‘God hath made of one blood all 


nations of men for to dwell on all the face of the 
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_ earth”: and our final destiny is as surely a union — 
_ of all in Christ as our first origin was a common 
_ parentage in Adam. 


session. Nothing can ever stay our eager pur- 
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Again, truth is a whole. Amid all the con- 
fusion and conflict of human thought it remains 


unbroken in harmony and untainted in purity. 


Beliefs and opinions must be for ever revised, 
but truth can know no change or loss. No part 


of truth can really conflict with any other part. 


It is one and indivisible. It suffers no diminution, 
or discordance, or addition. With a sacred 
thirst, which has been the holiest passion of our 
race, every noble spirit that was ever born, of 
whatever age or country, has panted for its pos- 
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suit. Nothing can ever shake our faith in its ; 
final noonday revelation. The oneness of truth ae 
is divinely related to our oneness of nature. a 
The latter is the counterpart of the former, 
Common knowledge gives common power, and 
creates a common outward life, and it isacon- 


tradiction to expect the full revelation of truth 
to divided and distracted men. By truth we 
come to union, and by union to higher truth, ~ 
and the process can know no end till heaven on 
earth is linked to heaven above. Light and 
love and unity are of one family, Only where 
darkness reigns can strife be permanent. Truth 
has many sub-divisions, but no divisions. 

The Gospel is the great unifier, because it 
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life, one immortal hope, through the one Mes- 
_ Sage of the great “good tidings, which shall be 


to: all people,” to be told by all who know them ’ 
_ 0 all who do not. All the races and all the 


= generations of mankind shall say with the author 
_ of the Epistle to the Hebrews, as they realize 


their common heritage in redemption : “God= == 


having provided some better thing for us, that 
_ they without us should not be made perfect.” 

No truth of science can be in conflict with 

the truth of the Gospel. Though one relate to 


_ temporal things of sense, the other to the eternal _ 
things of the spirit, they harmonise. In any 


view of them, where they are really opposed, 
_ either the science is not science, or the Gospel 
is not Gospel. ‘There is no schism in the 
body” human, nor yet in the body of truth, 
No truth in any other religion can be in conflict 
with the Gospel. Wherever the Gospel is 
preached, whatever truth is found in any of the 
native faiths, will be a secret friend to give it 
welcome ; will remain where it makes its home. 
No error which it encounters in any land will be 


able to resist it. The new light will fortify the 


old, and drive out the falsehoods which the 
_ weaker light was powerless to eject. It is as 





asserts community in the most precious things. 
It has one Father of all, one Saviour for all, one — 


Incarnation in all, one revelation of all truth for ee 
all men, one pardon, one peace, one joy, one 
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ready to accept truth from other quarters as it 
is to shed it from the Cross. 


The Gospel is thus seen to be not only in 


keeping with all our great ideals; it has been 


their inspiring soul. Do we talk of progress ? 


Progress implies this very union of humanity of 








which the Gospel, in its very beginning, was the “e 


first anticipation. Do we talk of the perfecti- 
bility of human society? Do we dream of a 
civic and social life, as far above our own in 
material welfare, and in the increase and uni- 
versal diffusion of comforts and of peace, as ours 


is above that of the savage? This, again, im- 


plies union. All growth in knowledge, all 
progress in science and in art, the spread of 
truth, the increase of liberty and of wellbeing 


=* 


point ultimately to the Apostle’s daring vision — 


as their final goal. This is the plan of the ages, 
the “dispensation of the fulness of times,” the 
world’s harvest of blessedness, when the Lord 
of reconcilement shall ‘“‘gather together in one 
all things” in Himself. 

This aspect of the Gospel constitutes the 
missionary emphasis. It dwells on the dreadth 
of the love of God. The Gospel is, indeed, as 
deep as hell to save from death, as high as 
Heaven to raise to life ; but itis also as wide as 
the world to embrace mankind. It would be ill 
with us if our faith in its universality should fail. 
Its widening spread is a sure basis for our trust, 





for we can see only what lies level to the eye. 
_ We cannot go down to the deep to bring up 
Christ from beneath, nor ascend up into Heaven _ = 
__ to bring Christ down from above. Wecansee 
_ Him at work in the world, widening His empire 
_ Over human hearts. If the tide of Christian 
conquest should be rolled back upon its sources, __ 
how would it be possible to believe in its eternal 
_ and Divine reality ? Standing here, with twenty- 
five years of missionary life behind me, and 
_ having had close daily experience of life and 
society where Christ is all unknown, I feel con. 
_ Strained to say that, if I could once think of the 
_ life of all those many millions, steeped so deeply 
_ in sin and woe, as being forever inaccessible to 
Christ, I could not help completely losing faith 
in Him as the Lord of life and of salvation. 

That was a wonderful flash which Paul saw ome 
when he was struck down on his way to | 
Damascus. No wonder it blinded him. No- 
wonder he groped, darkling, to the town, 
and saw nothing for three days! Those dazzling 

rays struck inward to his heart, and, when 
Ananias touched him and said: “ Be filled with 
the Holy Ghost,” and the scales fell, out of 
the three days of darkness was born a light of 
such electric magic that it became the 
“ Master light of all his seeing,” 
and, through him shining on, has been a beacon 
of hope in our sad world until now. 
2B 
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Consider next, that the Gospel is peculiarly 
fitted to be the instrument of this unity. Its 
fitness lies in its simplicity. Complexity may 
denote great things, but not the greatest. The 
Gospel is of the greatest. At the heart of 
things there is a Divine plainness. The 
number of things to be gathered together are 
infinite, but, you observe, they are to be gathered 
together ‘“‘in one.” The phrase, “the simple — 
Gospel,” is much in use with us, but no phrase is 
more liable to be misunderstood, and few phrases 
have, in fact, been more abused. Simple does 
not mean shallow, or partial, or narrow, or dis- 
dainful of learning, or unscientific. It means free 
from complexity. A simple Gospel is one which 
refuses to overload itself with anything which is 
not of the essence of the Gospel. He who is 
truly acquainted with the simplicity of the Gospel 
knows how it lends the coherence of a Divine illu- 
mination to all other truth, but depends on none. 
Shall the sun borrow light of the stars, or fear 
extinction if they do not shine ? 

You endanger thesimplicity of the Gospel when 
you treat it as dependent upon discredited beliefs, 
and alsowhen you treat it as opposed to new truth. 
Yours is not a simple Gospel if it rests for 
support on the conclusions of the Higher Criti- 
cism; nor yet if it is afraid of its most rigorous 
research, Yours is not a simple Gospel if it 
depends on evolution ; or if it depends on the 
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denial of evolution. A simple Gospel is not 
vitally concerned in the reading of Assyrian 
tablets, nor yet in the most recent excavations 
ofthe Pyramids. Gothic architecture and clerical 
gowns it does not need, yet need not prohibit, but 
it does not like candles and incense. A simple - 
Gospel is not committed to any particular theory 
of inspiration, orany particular theory of the Atone- 
ment, or any particular view on future probation, 
or the Second Coming. It is not committed fo 
any, or agaist any. A\ll these matters must be 
as they may. I will judge and reason respecting 
them as the Divine Spirit shall enlighten me, 
with an ever loyal heart, an ever open mind. But, 
however they may be settled, now or hereafter, 
Jesus is mine. His blood avails for me and 
for all men. If Iam in error, I shall still be 
saved in spite of it; if I have the truth, still it 
is Jesus that saves. “He is the propitiation 
for our sins, and not for ours only, but for the 
sins of the whole world.” Wrangle round the 
word “propitiation” as you will; whatever it 
means, it means whatever is necessary to lift 
the blackness from my soul that God’s kiss 
of pardon may greet me at the open door of 
Heaven. 

The plea for a simple Gospel, which is go 
important, in view of the problems which beset 
present-day thought within the Churches, be- 
comes an absolutely indispensable demand 
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when we regard the Gospel as the instrument 


for the complete unity of humanity. Great as 






are the differences which divide Christians Of e3 


different schools, they are as nothing to the 


abyssmal gulf between Christianity and the — : 
systems of faith accepted by non-Christian 


peoples. Above all things, then, the mission- 
ary’s Gospel must be the pure and simple 


Gospel. This key will unlock all locks, but 


this key only, and no extra portions must be 
brazed on to it. Many of our doubts as to 
the final triumph of the Gospel would dis- 
appear, and many of our difficulties in mission- 


ary evangelism would be greatly lessened if] 


we would remember that it is the Gospel only 
that is to be preached to every creature. The 
Gospel is the soul, the nucleus of religious 
belief, the seed of life most precious, the holy 


of holies in our theological temple, the clearest — 
vision of God, the strongest motive to holiness _ 


to which our race has ever attained. 
As such, it is to be distinguished from all 


racial and national characteristics. The first — 
object of foreign missions is not to Europeanise _ 
or even civilise the heathen races, but to — 


spiritualise them. Different races will put 


different stress on different features of Christian - 
life. We may represent its energy. The 


Chinese will represent its patience. There 


are many types in the Kingdom of Heaven, — 
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The Gospel tree bears one fruit of life ‘every- =e 


_ where, but the flavour differs with the ‘soil. 


We cannot take too much pains in any country 





_ to show that the Gospel teaches men loyalty: 23 


in all civic matters to their own Government ; 


not admiration for the missionary’s. Itshould 


_ make the Hindoo a better subject of India, 


_ the Chinaman a better Chinaman, the Japanese 

a more faithful subject of the Mikado. “Is ¢haé 
a Christian?” says one. “ Why, he still wears 
_ Chinese clothes and talks the native language.” 
Yes! The Sermon on the Mount was preached 





in the Aramaic tongue, and the Apostle Paul E 


_ was not dressed in a frock coat. The Dutehe— 


_ scholar, Kuenen, has shown us how most of 
the great Asiatic faiths—Hindooism, Shen- 
toism, Confucianism, Taoism, Mohammedan- 
ism—stand for ever debarred from universal 
acceptance, because they cannot shake off 
racial and national peculiarities. Science has 
_ alreadyclassified them as national, not universal. 
; Again, the Gospel is to be distinguished 
from all systems of metaphysics. Ontology is 
no part of the message of salvation. It isa 
striking fact that, woven into the texture of 
every religion is a set of metaphysical concep- 


tions. In the East, we have the metempsy- 


chosis, and the dual principle of the Yin and the ~ 
Yang. In the West, we have the rival systems 
of dualism and monism, the eternal disputes 
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relating to matter and spirit. Some sort of 
metaphysical platform seems necessary to 


thought ; but metaphysics are not Divine, the 


Gospel only is Divine. 
The same holds good of theological systems 


and of ecclesiastical institutions. In our theo- 


logy we are supposed to have the truths which 
pertain to the Gospel systematised. Yet who 
that has scanned a theological library, or sighed 
Over its massive contents, has not felt that 
salvation does not depend upon being an expert 
in theological lore. And, as in the past there 


have been varying schools of theology, pro-— 


foundly modified by local conditions, so in the 
future spread of Christianity, theology will 
undergo profound modifications as the mental 
characteristics of differing nations are impressed 
upon it. Ina similar way, ecclesiastical organi- 
sations will vary with differences of locality, of 
national custom, and of spiritual development. 
Who is this that dreams of a world full of 
Romanists, a world full of Anglicans, or our 
race all duly baptised by immersion, or rightly 
subject to the discipline of the Presbytery, or 
all turned fiery Methodists? Away with all 
shibboleths! Let us make it all a Christian 
world if we can : all men close communicants of 
the body of Christ, obedient to Him, and to 
Him only, as the Head. The work will be 
hard enough, but the result will suffice. 
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But, you say, if, with your simple Gospel, 
you put this aside, and put that aside, lay 
aside Church organisations, lay aside theology, 
and metaphysics, and racial and national 
features, and commit yourself to nothing, not 
to any of the old standards, nor yet to the 
shifting new ones, where are you? What have 
you left? Are you not building on shift- 
ing sand? Your system has become lax and 
fluid. You have nothing left but just Christ. 
Now, that is just what I wanted you to say. I 
frankly accept the position. I have nothing 
left but Christ. But He is no shifting sand, I 
trow—the Rock of Ages. On Him alone I 
would stand. In a very real sense He is the 
Gospel, and the complete Gospel. If need 
were, all else should go, so Christ remained. — 
Church, Bible, miracles, prophecies, theology, 
all must rest on Him: He cannot rest on them. 
Living, reigning, turning the world in His 
fingers, all rests on Him. We could have 
Buddhism without Buddha, Confucianism with- 
out Confucius, Mohammedanism without 
Mohammed : for theirs were systems, and they 
are dead: but not the Gospel without Christ ; 
for it is a life which He sustains. It is with 
express reference to Jesus that we say with 
Tennyson: 


“ They are but broken lights of Thee, 
And Thou, O Lord, art more than they.” 
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Was it not thissame Apostle who said: ‘I de- Ze 


termined not to know anything among you, but — : 


Jesus Christ and Him crucified,” and does not 
this, his determination, face us in all its majesty — 
in the striking terms of the text: ‘ Gather 
together zz one,” ‘“ In Christ,” “ Even in Him.” 

In conclusion, let us briefly review the 
tokens by which we may be assured that the 
Gospel is to be the universal religion. I find 
that there are seven of these. Seven is a sacred 
number, and so I will place them in this seven- 
fold category. . 

I. Without Christ no adequate faith in God 
is possible. Hindooism is pantheistic, Taoism 
is pantheistic, Buddhism and Confucianism 
—the latter with some uncertainty —are 
agnostic. Three of these have sunk into 
idolatry, which is polytheism, At first glance 
it does not seem as though faith in Christ is 
absolutely necessary to a theistic faith, but it 
is. The Jews were everlastingly falling back 
into idolatry ; but faith in Jesus as the Messiah 
lifted them up again. Take Christ from us, 
and we should be agnostic. ‘No man hath 
seen God at any time, the only begotten Son 
which is in the bosom of the Father, He hath 
declared Him.” 

II. Without Christ we have no assured 
revelation. ‘The Jews might, but we could not, 
believe inthe Old Testament without the New. 
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. Chiriet 3 is the subject and substance of the New ae 
Testament. If the revelation of God in Christ 
_be credited, it lends support to revelation gene- 
rally, but if that be discredited, no other claim 
_ is worth examining. oe 
III. Without Christ there is no secure 
immortality. It isthe fact that Jesus died and 
rose again, and promised us the many mansions _ 
which constitutes our real basis of faith in ~ 
immortality. But take that faith away, and 
- what hope of heaven remains in which we 
can put our trust? ‘I am the Resurrection 
and the Life.” If those words are false, the 
holy radiance which shone through the tomb 
darkens, the pearly gates beyond vanish, and 













_ the iron clang at which we start is the close ee 


of the gates of doom. 
IV. Without Christ all thought of redemp- 
tion is discredited. All thought of sin against — 
-- God, of redemption from sin, of atonement, 
- mediatorship, all that circle of ideas, was born 
in Judaism and perfected in Christianity. It 
exists nowhere else. The so-called sacrifices 
of the heathen are offerings only. The Jews 
can believe in sacrifice without Christ. We 
cannot. Killing oxen and sheep and burning 
on an altar! Try it once in concrete reality 
and defend your creed against the criticisms of 
your neighbours, who will call it crazy 
slaughter, and ask how long the butcher’s 
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bench has taken the place of the penitent — 4 


form. With Christ as the anti-type we can 





give it a worthy typical meaning : with no anti- 


type at all it would be midsummer madness. 
These four points are the cardinals of our 


faith, the points of our charter. The other 


three are unique characteristics, and illustrate 
its power. 


V. Christian experience is loyalty to a 


_ King who is supreme. 
VIL. It is a life which unites all who share 
it. 

VII. The Gospel is a message the telling 
of which cannot cease. 

We, therefore, conclude that the Gospel, 
as it is the divinely-appointed means for recon- 
ciling all men to the Father, so it is the chosen 
instrument for uniting all in the holy brother- 
hood of a common faith. 

But when we try to anticipate that time 
to which sage and prophet and poet alike have 
looked, how dim, how distant, how stupendously 
different from our present experience the fair 
vision is! ‘Too good to be true, too far off 
to be realised,” whisper our traitor hearts. 
But we trust the sure Word of God and the 
eternal power of the Divine Son to conquer 
our rising doubts. And let us finally reflect 
that, in the nature of things, all distant objects 
seem dim and shadowy, whether to memory or 


ay Se Se Ree ee 






to hope. There is a quite inevitable appear- 
ance of unreality about all distant forecasts. 
_ Like pictures of the moon, like distant moun- 
tains—purple, but hazy—their shadowy, ghost- 


_ like regions hover before us, and seem to 


_ partake of the nature of the clouds with which 
_ they mingle. Beside the green hill close at hand, 
with its lush grass and morning lark, and the 
_ pungent smell of its pines, how unreal, how im- 
possible! Yet that distant hill is firm and lasting 


as this near one. Some day we shall reach - 


its base, and climb its side, and stand within 
the shrine that forms the golden crown of the 
sacred mountain, and see the ‘ King in His 
beauty.”’ And from that height, as real as 
it is glad, the valley of our tribulation will 
soften to tender memories, where sting and 
pain and toil are but the milestones and love- 
tokens of our pilgrimage; and the present, 
which now so fastens us with the tyranny 
of its reality, will have become the unreal past, 
the distant horizon of a present heaven. 
“Ts it a dream ? 
Nay, but the lack of it the dream ; 


And, failing it, life’s lore and wealth a dream, 
And all the world a dream.” 
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XI 


HOLINESS: THE: CONDITION. 
OF SUCCESS 


“Tn that day shall there be upon the bells of the horses, 
Holiness unto the Lord.”—Zechariah xiv., 20. 






_ Turse words have on them the note of — 
optimism. Keyed to the highest mood of 
the prophetic spirit, they are ecstatic, kindling 
_ like beacon-flames that throw their splendours a 
afar wer the omekt_Their vision is from a=.3 
ieee so lofty that it knows neo limitations. 
_ They belong to that order of prophecy” wiich : 
is too great to be ever a/ fulfilled, and too => 
true to be ever gute unfulfilled. We read 
prophecy too narrowly. We seek for dates se 
__and identifications, for detailed correspondence ~ 
of terms to events. We forget that great — 
_word of Peter: ‘‘No prophecy of the Scripture _ 
is of any private interpretation.” True pro- 
__ phecy has spiritual depth; opens a window on 
~Heaven’s boundless horizon. Do not seek to 


ES _ * Preached before the Conference of the Methodist New 
oak Connexion Church, in 1902. 
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localise the infinite, to make temporal the 


eternal. Let Shakespeare be Baconised if he 


must—that is profane enough—but let us look 
for no cryptograms in our Bibles. Prophecy 
is not bi-literal; it is miulti-literal, because 
saturated with the Spirit. The highest, most 
universal meaning which has ever been sug- 
gested is the true one; and if a grander one 


should be discovered that will be truer still. — 


Let us not be so concerned for the secular 
fulfilment of prophecy as to lose sight of its 
everlasting promise. 

The text is noble because it has a future 
before it: ‘(In that day,” says the prophet. 
We have no means of determining the date. 
Let us praise God that we cannot find out. 
As likely as not (searching with Reason’s 
farthing rushlight) we should find it was a day 


that is past and gone. As it is we read still, 


“In that day shall there be.” It is the 
~trumpet-call and the roll of the drums in the 
vanguard of the host that shall be heard till 
the last stretch of wilderness be past, and 
Jordan’s white waters gleam on our front. 

The text has a future. Let me make my 
first application here. I dare not dwell on it 


Gat length. The text has afuture. AHaveweP 


Brothers of the faint heart, of the shadowed 
vision, of the briery path, fling off your fears, 
and dip your spirits in hope’s morning dews. 
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A Church without hope is a Church without a 
future. Let us, as becomes the prophets of the 
Lord, live in the future, and catch the golden 
glow of the coming golden age, not sadly walk 
by stumbling Reason’s timid beam alone. 


Zechariah’s word was a word to a Church 
and a nation, a Church and a nation in one. 


It concerned the eternal verities, the truths — 


which are so sure, that time makes no change 
in them. It is pertinent to us as to the men of 
his time, to England as to Israel, to China as 
to England (do not forget we have a message 
to China, a people of our own there, witnessing 


with us); it is as pertinent to the twentieth — 


century A.D. as to the sixth century B.c. Its 
message is a summons to holiness, a promise of 
blessing, an assurance of living, abiding grace. 
Let us take two thoughts from it, enough for 
our need. 

1. Holiness is the condition of success, 

2. Successful holiness is disseminated holiness. 

HoLINEss UNTO THE Lorp. I find it here, 
in my Bible, printed in big capital letters, thick, 
bold, indelible. Is it soin yours? It ought to 
be. Not inthe Bible you hold in your hand 
only, but in all the Bibles, the pulpit Bible, 
the pew Bible, the Bible at home, the Bible of 
your soul, the one your hearts love, the one 
your life is shaped by. 

‘Holiness unto the Lord.” That was the 
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3 nner s demand of the age, yes, and the age’s 
demand of him. He felt it, and he wanted 
others to feel it. He was concerned for the 
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_ well-being of his people, and he knew it would 


be well with them if this was their motto, that 
this must be their motto if it was to be well. 
He believed it would be some time, he did not 
know when, but he fastened on it with sustain- 


ing faith “in that day.” There never was such 


stubborn, determined hopefulness in our world 
as that of the Hebrew prophets. Nothing could 
rub it out of them ; disaster rubbed it in. Exile 
made the hope fonder, tears washed it to purity, 
pain impassioned it to sacredness. Men of that 
race hope like that still. They are to be 
restored, comforted, Messiahed. Who dare 
say the hope is vain? At any rate, the demand 
of his age is the demand of ours. The subject 
is strictly relevant to our circumstances, to the 
object of this Conference. Brethren, I have 
long, and solemnly, and prayerfully considered 
what I should set before you as the hope of 
our future, what I would ask you to base your- 
selves on. I dare not call you to anything less 
than this ; nothing less will suffice. ‘ Holness 
unto the Lord.” ‘The first and last and ever- 
lasting note of a Church’s wellbeing and con- 
tinuance is holiness. ‘Be ye holy as I am 
holy”? —that is the imperative command. 
‘Without holiness no man shall see the Lord” 
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—that is the rigid warning. If without holiness, _ 
we are no Church; if we have it, who shall — 
deny our claim? What shall hinder our ~ 


- success ? | 
We are just within the twentieth century. 
Somehow the thought of a new age, and a new 


spirit born with the new century, creeps on us : 


with irresistible force. We do well to take 


account of what it requires of us and how it 


affects us as a Church; to mark the flow and 
swell, the roar and surge of the waves and tides 
of time beating round the structures we uprear 
as the waters washed round the rock-built sea- 
storeys of ancient Venice, stately in her pride 










; 


by 


or pathetic in her decay. This civilization of s 


ours, so strenuous in its demands, so reckless _ 
in its spirit, so opulent in material resources, — 


so conflicting and so dubious as are the ideals 
which it presents, fierce, intense, struggling, 


what shall we say of it? There never was a 


period more significant, more crucial, or more 
awe-inspiring. The end of the nineteenth 
century has dispelled most of the illusions 
begotten at its commencement. Machinery, 
steam, electricity have afforded to the multitude 
of men little of that relief from toil, or lightening 
of the burden of labour once fondly expected. 
Political power has given them no added dig- 


nity, or self-restraint, or wisdom. Universal — 


education has lamentably disappointed the 


=) as 
Car. oe 
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dreams of its founders. Our misgiving is that 
_ it is as superficial as it is broad ; it has scarcely 
accelerated the intellectual progress of the race, 
or increased the number of men of genius. 


_ Infidelity has fallen into the rear, but still casts 
its shadow over our beliefs, We had been 


a tempted to think the world’s great wars were 


over; yet till lately (thank God, that is 
changed), we sighed over present bloodshed - 
_and we now groan beneath the burden of vast 
preparations for warfare in the future. Even 
science, that has had so magnificent a dawn, 
tones down its promise to the more sober 
colours of the common day. Its almost reli- 


_ gious reverence, its almost missionary ageres- 


Siveness as the exponent of truth are settling — 
_ down to the bareness of a set of matter-of-fact 

_ tules for the conduct of everyday business. Art 
__ is as much the servant of vice as of virtue. Its 
_ Sacrificial demands are too great for the tem- 


porising spirit of the age. Its immortality 


_Pales, the seven lamps of its treasure-house, for 
the time, burn dim. Social problems are as 
complicated and as clamant as ever, but the 
unselfishness needed for their solution is all 
too rare. The special features our time pre- 
sents are vast increase in the numbers of the 
human family, vast increase of its material 
resources, unparalleled wealth in the hands of 
_a few, shocking destitution at the other end 


en 
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“of the social scale, love of wealth, love: of 
power, of luxury, of pleasure as strong as ever, # 
life running to materialism on all hands. Who — 
will say that our spiritual gains have been at — 
all commensurate with our material accumula- 
tions. Of our society as a whole we may say, — 


recalling the vivid picture of the seer of Chelsea, 


our riches are enchanted riches which, Midas- 


like, we are doomed to see but not to taste, 


Robbed of pith and relish, of flavour and of . 


savour, our wealth makes little for our weal ; 
we have goods in fabulous abundance, but how 
little good of them. 


It is, perhaps, the express order of Provi- i 


dence that one age shall come for spiritual 


enrichment, another for material advancement ; _ 
as in the organic world, it is sometimes the 
root and sometimes the plant on which nature _ 


lays the stress of development. The Apostolic 
Age, spiritual and Pentecostal, was followed by 


the Imperial epoch of outward grandeur but 
inward decay; this again by the Dark Ages_ 
and the Renaissance. Then came the Reforma- — 
tion, with its new floods of spiritual life and — 


wealth. This, in England at least, was again 
followed by a period of torpor, unbelief, and 
materialism, until Wesley and Methodism 


startled us with the new demand for holiness. 
Perhaps our marvellous development in 
material and secular things is but preparatory 
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toa diviner purpose, and is an illustration of 

the law, “ Howbeit, that was not first which is 

‘ “spiritual, but that ic is natural, and after- 

_ wards that which is spiritual.” At anyrate, 
our society has reached that significant stage 
when, with the unprecedented increase in secular 
resources, comes a profound mistrust of their 
power to bless. The poor are not happy because 
_ they want, the rich are not happy because they 
waste. Probably we shall all agree, at least, 

in this conclusion, that the very problem of 
religion considered as a force acting on this our 
age and civilisation is how to take this vast 
mass of life, so full, so active, so splendid in 

_ its merely material resources, and to pierce and 

_ penetrate, transfuse, leaven nd glorify it with: 2s 

spiritual life and spiritual power; how to live 

beautiful lives as easily as we build beauti- se 

- ful houses, increase wisdom as fast as we 

acquire knowledge, lay up ‘treasures in 

_ Heaven” as ardently as we “lay up for ourselves 

treasures upon earth,” and become million- 
aires in “ the unsearchable riches of Christ.” 

: That is the touchstone by which all the 
Churches are being tried. The balances in 

_ which they are weighed are keenly poised on 
_ the diamond points of destiny and judgment, 

_ and in the scale are placed the gross and solid 
4 |e of fashion and luxury, wealth and 

Jas selfishness and pride, which, if the 
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Churches fail to counterpoise with the fine oa 


gold of the kingdom, they will be “found 
wanting” indeed. Across all the new cries, 
new aims, new hopes of our times comes the 


demand made with a new exigency and — 


earnestness, but yet the old demand, world- 


old in its imperativeness, for holiness of heart 
and life, ‘‘ Holiness unto the Lord.” Without 
this a Church may survive itself, it cannot 


revive others. Historic grandeur, seductive 
liturgy, orthodoxy of creed, perfection of — 


organisation, these will make Churches monu- 
mental, but monuments speak of the dead; 


life, loyalty, faith, consecration, love must 
make them instrumental of that holiness which 
is first ‘‘from”.and then ‘‘unto”’ the ordiae 
Otherwise, you may skilfully gather and rightly — 


adjust the dry bones of Hinnom, but the wind 


will only sigh icy and mournful through the — 


valley, where shadows creep eerily among the 


skeleton host of death; the breath of the Lord | : 


must blow, wholesome and free in its summer 


warmth, to clothe, animate, and stir them into 


noisy, happy life. It is an old prejudice of a 
sinful world, but so deep-rooted that you can- 


not eradicate it; it will have holy men for its 


ideals. When it blunders upon one that is not 
holy, it has to imagine him so. The Faust 
legends are stupid. Nobody trusts the devil 
with his soul. Look around. You will find 
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all the Churches succeeding in some proportion 
_ to their holiness and zeal. I will not mention 
names, it might be invidious, but the preachers 
most prominent in the religious world to-day 
—men whose ministry is a sacrament—are 
men on whose lives is the stamp of holiness. 
Not otherwise has it been with the great names 
of our own Church. Even the Sacramentarians 
of the Anglican community, whose assumption 
of priestly prerogatives we love least; it is not 
candles or wafers, or stoles or chasubles or 
- incense which makes the attractive ornament, 
but the “beauty of holiness” that appears in 
their saintly, unselfish lives. 

Holiness is the test of tests. Itis the white 
search-light of the Divine love. It is the 
heavenly smile on the face of the Christ. It is 
the hallowing breath of the Comforter Spirit. 
It is the atmosphere of the Bible, the native 
air of Heaven. It is the rebuking, pardoning 
light of the Cross; the all-impregnating, all- 
impregnable spirit, charged with which the 
~ Church must go forth on her world-conquering 
mission: “ Bright as the sun, fairas the moon, 
and terrible as an army with banners.” 

‘Holiness unto the Lord.” The demand 
comes upon ws with special urgency, special 
stringency. We have much in our history to 
give us joy: the measure of success vouchsafed 
us, the extent to which we have affected the con- 
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stitution of churches, some of them much larger _ 





than our own. But we cannot boast of our _ 


size; we are the Benjamin of the Methodist xs 
tribes. Yet that need not in the least discour- _ 
-ageus. The thoughtisbyno means a strange _ 


one, of great results from small instrumentality. = 


It is a darling thought of the Bible, the “ little 


one’”’ becoming ‘‘a thousand,” the “‘smallone” 


a “ereat nation.” It is as easy for the Lord 


to save by few as by many. But that is only, — 


and can only be, when they are the “chosen” 


_ few—every man a picked man, every mana 


willing man, every man loyal, staunch, and — 
true, every inch of endurance husbanded, every _ 


drop of blood ready, feet willing, hands willing, 


with five fingers on each hand, all willing: no 


cowardice, no tardiness, no hesitancy, but in 


utter, holy consecration waiting to live, battle, 
suffer, die. If small, we must be choice. It 


may be the Divine will that we should continue _ 
our separate denominational existence even — 


through the century. Let us loyally accept it — 


under these exacting conditions. It is harder 


for us to succeed than for some others. That — 


does not mean accept failure. It means rise to — 


the occasion. 


2. But for holiness to be the condition of ; 


success it must be holiness of the right sort. 
There have always been two types of holiness 


before the Church. The idea of the one has : 


ae 
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been that of separation from the world ; the 
idea of the other is that of devotion ior the 
_ sake of the world. The one seeks to be saved 
_ from it, the other to save it. One is the holi- 


ness of the monk, the ascetic, the hermit, the _ 


renunciant, the celibate; cloistered, confined, 


breathing cold prayers throughout long, stone- 


eS girdled night-vigils, beneath the pale and 


: melancholy moon. The other is that of the 
_ evangelist, the worker, the witness, the mis- 
_ sionary, throwing himself into the full tide of 


the world’s life, responsive to the pulses of its 


ey ‘passion, busy in the thick crowd and press of — 


humanity, in order that mortal life, with all its 
unbounded possibilities, may be saved and 


sanctified ; not of the world, indeed, but in it, 


in the very thick of it, for its healing and life. 


form the fundamental and eternally irreconcil- 


able distinction between the Hinayana and 


Mahayana schools of Buddhism. The holiness 


which our twentieth century callsfor is practical, 


operative holiness : holiness which will do right 
in the market and make sunshine in the home, 
and be as full of human feeling as of Divine 
aspiration. This is the holiness of our text. 


It is expressed in what to us is a somewhat 


_ singular and puzzling figure—‘ There shall be 





So profound is the influence of these two ideals oe 
over the human mind that they display their 
antagonism in other faiths than our own, and 
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upon the bells of the horses.” Bells, it is true, 


have been long associated with religion, but we 









had not thought of horses as bell-ringers. The — 


commentators, and even the translators, appear 
somewhat bewildered, and so have put in the 
margin the words, “ Upon the bridles of the 
horses.” Altogether, it does not appear very 


clear what the allusion refers to. Ah! but if 


you had lived in the East, all difficulty in the 


exegesis of the text would disappear like magic. 
You would recall the dark night-journey, or 
the sunken road, where two carts, or two riders 


even, can scarcely pass, or the crooked, narrow 


streets of the busy, heated thoroughfare, with 
its imminent risks of collision, and the jangle, 
jingle, jangle of the spherical bells, which 


garnish, like a bead necklace, the ornamental 


collar round the horse’s neck—the animal wears 
them so proudly that you know he loves the 


sound of them—and whichwith every movement | : 
give warning of his approach. ‘The bells of 


the horses ”—have I not, many a time, forget- 
ting their sacred character, flung them off in 
rude disdain, lest my ears should be deafened 


by their ceaseless clamour? You have but to” 


imagine the intricate network of roads and 
bridle-paths which cover the face of a thickly- 
populated country, running north and south, 
east and west, climbing the side of every 
height, traversing every valley, running out to 
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ee =the ery sea-line of every coast, and alive with 
Eee: their troops of riders faring along in single file, 
to realise the force of the image. That this is 


its point is shown by the succeeding context, 
where the figure is changed from bell-necklaced 


= horses to household pottery, but the thought is 
_ the same, of the universally prevalent, conse- 


crating spirit of holiness. 
_ That, brethren, is what our present-day 
civilization most needs, yes, and will warmly 


welcome; holiness indeed, but a holiness which © 


condemns nothing but sin; not attenuating, 
not emasculating, but which recognises the 


_ wide freedom, wealth of resource, and robust 
strength of our modern life, and will consecrate 


it to Heaven’s high use. ‘The practice of the 


presence of God,” indeed, but in a practical — = 


world of practical men. Life not self-contained, 


but contagious. Going about holiness; to and 


fro holiness. Itinerating ; not stagnating. 
- Horses and bells that move and sound, are 
swift and musical. Not command, but example. 
Not the demand of holiness made on others, 
but the fruits of holiness bestowed on others. 
Not negative, but positive; not forbidding, but 
inspiring. Not saying: ‘“ Thou shalt not,” but 
saying: ‘I will.” Leaven, not dough; mustard- 
seed, not mustard. A city set.on a hill, not for 


pride, but for guidance. Salt, for the earth’s : 


seasoning ; the light of the world, showing not 
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self, but the Christ. A candle set on a ani ae 


stick; the bushel filled with grain for charity. 


Not priest holiness, but prophet holiness. Not | 


consecrated forms, but a consecrated spirit. 
Not with the enipliasis on the bread, nor yet — 
on the wine, least of all on the consecrating 


act, but on re living Christ. Not liturgy but 
life ; not shut up in cloisters to keep it in, but — 
Penis mission halls to pour it forth. Tae 
fusive, diffusive, zealous, evangelistic, mission- 
ary, iil Not phanieae, but Christly. 
Shall we, in closing, recall the famous words 
of the great founder of Methodism, words with 
which we have been long familiar. Speaking 
of the great object he had set before him, he 
described it in this phrase: “To spread Scue 
tural holiness throughout the land.’”’ I do so 
with the more readiness, because it links him 
(and us, if we share his spirit), not simply in 
apostolic, but in even prophetic succession, with 


the author of our text, and with all the long 


line of prophets and apostles and sums up into 
one mighty phrase all the meaning of my dis- 
course. It was John Wesley’s ciicioue defence, 


an ‘“Afologia pro vité sua” against all assaults of 
his enemies. It is his justification before the 


bar of history. It invested him with the in- 
alienable right to found a Church, and to say 


to those who would have “ eabined. cribbed, 


confined,” the fire of zeal which consid hiss 
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east within parochial Boundaries, ie 


world: is my parish.” The mission of Mehadien . 
is completely described in this phrase. It sums 


lives, and of its wonderful achievements during 
7a the past century and a half, and it is the sternest 
monitor of its short-comings. Had we held — 


this object before us with the half of his devo- 


_ tion, our unhappy divisions would never have > 


been heard of. Dowewish union? We must 
enter into a new conception of its meaning. 
_ “To spread Scriptural holiness throughout the 
land.” That still rings true as the battle-cry 
of Methodism, summoning us to war against 
all that is so unscriptural and so unholy in the 
spirit of our times—licentiousness, luxury, 





up the meaning of its many great and holy ~ 


ee tibaldry, drunkenness, gambling, and selfish a 


secular materialism. ‘‘ Scriptural holiness,” 





andthe spreading abroad thereof, would that we — = 


: might never lose sight of these, would that we 
might go forth with the subdued awe of the Di- 


__ vine presence on our spirits, fire-clad, gracious, 


 truth-girded, hallowed, our hearts throbbing with 
the passion of Christ for souls, our sandals newly — 
_ latcheted aswe quit theplace where we havestood 
with feet bare and spirit naked before the Lord, 
and, with Pentecostal equipment, go forth onthe | 
pilgrimage and the mission of the future—“ To 
spread Scriptural holiness throughout the land!” 


















XII 
FROM THE LAND OF SINIM* 


“ And these from the land of Sinim. —Isaiah ty 12. : 






We might call these words a single glimpse of 
_a bird’s-eye view from a sun-warmed peak of 
_ prophecy. Standing on that prospect height — 
_ of ecstasy the prophet sees the restoration of 
Israel as a “light thing.” When God is ate 
_ work that is a mere trifle to begin with. What 
is of consequence, a matter for jubilation, is 
the great pe which we enter through this — 
“Tittle porch. ‘I will also give thee for a light | 
_ to the Gentiles, that thou mayest be My salva- 
tion unto the end of the earth.” Ashekindles 
and gladdens and shouts, with an outlook wide 
as it is fair, and fair as wide, this hallelujah 
seer heralds the gathering an redemption’s 
hosts. ‘ Behold, these shall come from fares 
_ Then, with his eyes on other parts of the 
oon. ‘“ And lo, these from the north and from ~ 
the west.” Then, lastly, getting his eye on a big 


* Preached before the Conference of the Methodist New if 
Connexion Church, in 1901. - 
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PbaLbeoat further off, and away by itself, but 


= approaching to swell the glory—I seem to hear 


his voice rise to astonishment and transport— 


“And these from the land of Sinim.” Why 


_ didn’t he shout, hurrah? He did grandly. 
Listen to him : “ Sing, O heavens, and be joyful, 
O earth, break forth into singing, O mountains ; 
for the Lord hath comforted His people, and 
will have mercy upon His afflicted.” 

‘The land of Sinim.” That is China. I 
am glad it is in the Bible. It has been left 
out of the hymn-books. You have got ‘‘ Green- 
land’s Icy Mountains,” ‘India’s Coral Strand,” 
“ Afric’s Sunny Fountains,’ and ‘ Ceylon’s 


Isle,” and the “Gorgeous East,’ and the 


“Gloomy Hills of Darkness ’’—wherever those 


-_ are—all these are in the missionary hymns, but 


_ “Far Cathay,” the missionary bard has hardly 

gone so far yet. But the Bible is the universal 
book, a geographical kind of book altogether, 
delighting in the earth, with its seas and conti- 
nents, its mountains and great rivers, and high 


places, and cities on the plains, and among the - 


valleys; and the isles that are always called 
upon to listen. Is it because they are set amid 
the sea-roar, or that more is expected of them 
where the human tumult is less loud? Our 
own British isles were among them surely. 
Ah! yes; the Bible begins with the making of 
them all, and He who made in love, loves what 
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for certain, if in no other place. 


portion of the world’s population, that it has 


China. The Chinaman is one with us inthis _ 


‘China, “the middle kingdom,” “the under — 
are alike disjunctive. But in the prophecy it — : 


same radiant hopes the land of Sinim, our own 


_ bution after the sum has been made up, to. 
overtop and crown our triumph with the vast, 


_ from the land of Sinim.”’ 





‘He has made. So China is in the Bible, once 

Deo not forget'the conjunction: “ 4nd these 
from the land of Sinim.” It sets China by . 
itself, The name represents so considerable _ 
apart of the earth’s surface, so great a pro- 






a right to separate treatment. We always — 
speak and think of China as an enormous, 
anomalous extra. There is the world and 


thought of separateness. He only differs in 
seeing it from his own standpoint. - There is 


heaven,” and outside. His thought and ours — 


is a true conjunction, knitting together by the 





land, and all lands. The separate introduction — 3 
which the word marks is like a great secret 
kept for the day of joy, an unexpected contri- 


Deane eae ene ae 


free pleasure of a great surprise. ‘And these — 


iia: 


We Gig 


“The land of Sinim.” After what took < 
place in 1900 we shall never be able to look upon 
China with quite the same eyes as before. The _ 
awe with which we have searched the face ofits _ 
wickedness has shown us its greatness. The 
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oS ay to Jesus which met Death, com- 
_ ing naked and in most ghastly shapes, or clothed = 
with his most unholy terrors, and which showed, 
_ like beauteous flowers growing in most rugged 
clefts, the constancy of the 30,000, Sinim’s new 
army corps of martyrs, who made friends with 
Death, though he kept his most hideous car- 
nival, that they might live with Jesus, have 
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made Sinim dear to us as it never was before. 


The price of blood has been paid, paid in full 


for its hallowing. The 180 of our own race, 


devoted to suffering and death, have by the 


. spotless grandeur of their martyrdom formed 
the link of unbreakable strength binding us all 


in a common discipleship, chastened and made 


-changeless, as we passed with trembling steps, 


and leaning on our dying Lord, through the 


_ valley of the shadow. We shall never again 


_~ be able to think of China in the old, contented, 
trivial, scornful, half-interested spirit of levity. 
_ There is only One whose blood not only cleanses 


from sin, but from little thoughts and from low 


aims, from paltriness, from carelessness and 


a half-heartedness ; the blood shed will effectually 


cleanse: and the work of God in the land will 


rise in massive grandeur, to shame our wretched- 





ness of mistrust by the sacred greatness of its 


sacrifice. 
We have a great stake in that land. Forty 


years ago we began to make New Connexion 
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history there. It was a wondrous venture, — 
perhaps the grandest we have ever made, for — 


the little New Connexion to form so big a new 


connection. Not approved by every one at — 
the time. It never has been approved by 

everyone, is not now. But certainly the most 
gloriously unselfish step we ever took. Wonder- 
fully blest, marked by peculiar tokens of Divine _ 
favour even to this hour. Preaching to the 
crowded city of Tientsin, gathering groups of 
converts among the simple husbandmen on 
the plains of Shantung, the hill-folk of Tong- 
shan and Jungping, much of our work done in 
markets, at fairs, in roughly-built chapels, in 
mud-walled homes. Three circuits, nearly a 


hundred all told of native helpers, close on 


4,000 converts alive to-day ; many gone up on 
high, folded safe in the rest above, before the 
storm broke over the field hitherto hedged 
about with peace, and who, in the great 
Gethsemane of tears and blood, have set upon 4 
our work the seal and star of martyrdom. 
Tientsin means the heavenly ford. “With his — : 
staff”” Brother Innocent first “passed over this _ 


Jordan, and now we are become three bands.” _ 


At a time of crisis like the present it is 


eminently fitting that we should raise the 


question, What it was for which we went to. = 
China? and ask ourselves, in the light of past aes 
blessings and present sorrow, what prospect 
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ere is that we shall succeed? That is the 
solemn issue which, as I venture to think, 
Almighty God is calling all the Churches who 
have sent workers into Sinim’s wide vineyard 
to consider with a fresh solemnity. At this 
- our annual Conference let us review our 
history and call up the witnesses who by the ~ 
_ test of experience afford strength to our hopes. 
_ Shall I attempt to group them into a portrait 
_ gallery, or let them move before you with the 
“swiftness of the cinematograph? 
: Can great China, we ask, with her age- 
- consecrated customs, her massive idolatries, her 
towering pride of superstitions, her many reli- 
_ gions, be won for Christ? Is there hope that 
- our newly-made martyrs have not died in vain? 
_ Let us take the witnesses in due order. 
When the Gospel goes to the land of Sinim, 
_ by far the strongest power it comes into con- 
_ tact with is Confucianism, the State religion, 
the religion of the mandaring. Without idols, 
but the friend of idolatry, the friend, also, bf 
materialism and philosophical unbelief. Filial 
piety its root and strength, its ethics noble, its 
ideals lofty, its literature the splendour of the 
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nation’s history. ‘The religion of scholars and 
of school boys, its canons He primers of learning 







with its long list of kings and sages stretching 
in stately line over the dim centuries of the 
past, with the memories of Yao and Shun and 
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the Duke of Chow set in primeval times, and, 
over all, the majestic figure of great Confucius 
shadowing all with his mystic dominion. Can — 
the many millions of his votaries be won to — 
acceptance of the faith of Jesus? I bring you 


a group. 


Old Wang, the Mandarin, a noble figure in | | 


the earliest days of our mission, passed to his 
rest before I set foot in China. He gave up 





his prospects of office to become a Christian — 


preacher. A Master of Arts in his own country, 
an author of remarkable literary powers, for long 


years, and, to the day of his death, he witnessed — 
by writing and speaking for Christ. His work — 


on the Clear Lamp of Truth, an analogy which 
shows how Christianity fulfils the very meaning 


= 


of Confucianism, is published still. An impos- — 
ing presence, an eloquent delivery, as a preacher _ 
in Tientsin before we had a country mission, it — 
was his wont to open the Holy Book at random, : 
and, where his eye first fell, was the text for a _ 

most impressive address. T he savour of that — x 
beautiful life is in the hearts of our Chinese | 


people to-day. 

Ting, the polished orator: a scholar, aaa 
conspicuously a gentleman. One of the earliest 
faces I remember on the mission; he read his — 
Bible and spoke from the pulpit i mn an extremely _ 
elocutionary manner; could get more intona- 


tion into a single Chinese word than ever 
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 quivered from a tuning-fork ; preaching with 
_ great acceptability, of most blameless. life, 
_ grown aged after long years of service, when 


_ too feeble to bear the restraint of public wor- 


ship, fond of a visit to the missionary’s house: 
I have seen the tears start to his eyes as he 


spoke in childlike simplicity of his love for the 

_ Saviour, and of the eternal hopes which were 

all that was left to him, a lone man, who had 
travelled to life’s farthest edge. 


Worthy old Shén, the tall man, the rapid 


_ speaker, who could work wonders of gesticu- 


latory effect with his fan. Good old man, most. 


simple, most pious, cut off by his religious faith 
from all sympathy with his family, wife and 


Tan NG 


‘sons bitterly resenting his Christian profession. 


What must it have cost thee, good heart, to 


_ forfeit love and tenderness from all thy dearest 


connections, modest, unpresuming spirit that 


_ thou wast, brave, true witness of a Saviour’s 
_ grace! Shall I ever forget the first time I set 


_ eyes on thee, wondrous man, or how weird that 


chapel at Shui T’i Tzii seemed to my unaccus- 


8 tomed English eyes, or how malignant in 
_ scorching heat was the afternoon, or what a 
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Niagara of swiftly gliding speech was thine, the 


most rapid I ever listened to, and as I after- 
_wards found most correct, and that wondrous 
_ fan which weighted thy climax with its sudden, 
‘Sweeping crash? 
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Sun Tzii Ch’un, the opium victim, founc 
in dying plight, his home wrecked by opium, 
responsible position lost, a dismissed Gover 
ment servant, starving and sick, flung out from ‘ 
society by his own rmissonduct picked up ae e 
Death’s door by Father Innocent. Such was — 
his story. But could I have dreamt it when 1 
saw him on my first visit to Shang Chia Tice | : 
the most flourishing station in Shantung, saw 
him in the prime ae mid-life’s summer, the nod 
of a church of a hundred members, with eighty- 
nine men and women, carefully taught, awaiting 
baptism, and they broke out with Methodist — 
fire, and sang into the late watches of the night 4 
our own familiar hymns, and the ‘Star of 
Bethlehem” to the tune of ‘ Ye banks ar 
braes.” The rescued victim of opium, the 
pastor, with ruddy cheek and clear eye, w 
among them, proud of his noble society. T 
Gospel had done something for him. os 

And Sun Chiu ju, Sun the Second, of Ton 
- shan fame, the quack doctor and necromance 
who left his paltry trade and became the leadi: 
spirit in the establishment of our work : 
Tongshan. —— 

Chang Ch’ih San. Some of you shou 
know that name. Fancy having to tell the 
story of his life in a sentence. Educated 
for the Mandarinate, a scholar holding 
degree, an author, a translator, our greate 
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native theologian, the strength and prop of 
_ our college, now approaching old age, stricken 
down three years ago, and for long hovering 
between life and death, having spent most 
of his life in the service of the mission, 
__ raised up as bya miracle, and present, a grand 
_ sanctifying influence, at our annual meeting 
a year ago. I shall remember all my life 
his sermon on the widow’s two mites as the 
_ sweetest sermon I ever heard. His life will, 
_ perhaps, some day be told in a large volume; 
it deserves a library. I put him last; he is 
_ the sole survivor of this our first group. The 
rest have all gone up on high, the first grand 
patriarchs of the Mission. He remains awhile, 
having come safely through the perils of 
the siege of Tientsin, God’s darling pledge 
that such men shall yet again be given to 
us. Let us love and revere him, if we can, 
as he deserves. There is no more gifted 
soul, no more truly cultured; no more earnest, 
evangelistic, eloquent preacher in the New 
- Connexion ministry than this man, though 
he stutters; no more sincere, patient, loving 
believer; and—with submission, brethren—no 
man guzfe so humble as a disciple of Jesus in | 
eo all our Church. 
All these were disciples of Confucius, 
scholars of his cult, who, by their beautiful 
lives, their abundant labours, by a long life- 
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time of devotion, have witnessed as followers : 
of Jesus. Have I any doubt of their conver- 
sion? I would rather vouch for it than for my _ 
own. Did they renounce Confucius? No — 
more than the Pharisee Saul when he became — 
a Christian cursed Moses. But they knew by _ 
experience that Confucius is a guide for this — 
life, Christ for the life that is lived in God, that — 
the one could only teach, the other must a 
redeem; the one could hold place in the 
memory, the other in the present life; and 
they would as soon have compared the great-_ 
ness of Confucius with that of Christ as they 
would have brought the glory of the silver 
moon to rival the rising sun. They honoured — 
their sage no whit the less that they honoured — 
and worshipped their Saviour with a life’s de- 
votion. They are types. Remember we have 
hundreds more from the same school who have 
trod the same path from the sage to the 
Saviour. ‘ These from the land of Sinim.” j 

IfConfucianism is, onthe whole, the strongest — 
power which opposes the spread of Christianity 
in China, the next to it is Buddhism, which, 
expatriated from the land of its birth, has made 
China its stronghold. With far less intellectual 
strength, it is yet more profound, more subtle, 
more spiritual in its influence: appealing to — 
sanctions beyond our human sphere, searching 
with sad sympathy great deeps of our earthly — 
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woe, appealing to the rudest imaginations with 
_ its massive images of greatly varying fashion, 
_ its temples, its priesthood, its vows. No wonder 





_ it charms and haunts the yearning, aching 


heart of man. Can the religion of Jesus win 


to His service the souls entranced by the story 
of Siddartha’s Great Renunciation, who sigh 
for the pulseless, placeless, emptiness of still 
Nirvana? We have our witnesses. 

Father Hu, whose majestic figure also rises 
from the past, as powerful a personality as any we 
have had. The pioneer of all our far-spreading 
work in Shantung; though born in Tientsin, 

he had been for years in Shanghai, and he 

‘came up in the early days with a letter of 
introduction to Mr. Hall. He arrived at what 
we should now call a psychological moment, 
for just then the Old Dreamer had come with 
- the tale of his wonderful visions, and Hu was 
sent off with him to Chuchia to commence the 
work, which has been proceeding ever since, of 
- turning the vision into reality. His influence 
in the district was magical. A giant in stature, 


Es Of great practical sagacity, having magnificent - 


_ business instincts,and a ‘“‘workmaninthepulpit ”’ 
- that needeth not to be ashamed. How well I 
- remember the first sight of him! I dubbed 
him Father Abraham on the spot, and he 
examined me before I had begun to learn the 
language, and passed me in the honours list 
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because I said shé tou, and jih tou, and shih 
- tou to please him. How well I remember his — 
many itinerancies, and the mission donkey he ~ 
rode with the red saddle-pack, and the dark _ 
_ day when he lay dying, and the unfaltering 


words of faith and love which kindled on his _ 
dying tongue! His widow, averyaged woman, _ 


his son, a faithful preacher, are with us still; 
they came forth from the Boxer storm. 


Li Lien Chen, an orphan trained in our 


schools from childhood, of Buddhist con- 
nections. The man with the lockjaw, who had 
more trouble to learn to speak distinctly than 
ever Demosthenes had, yet is the Boanerges 
of our pulpit to-day. for the last five years 
the pastor of Yangshin, honoured by ordina- 


tion, together with Tso three years ago, a man 


of multiplied labours and most whole-hearted 
faith. 


His nephew, Li Fu, the Buddhist priest, 


‘converted while in the service of a Buddhist 
temple by his uncle, who was enjoying a well- 
earned rest in his native town near Pekin. 


Li Fu, whose evangelistic zeal has never been 
excelled, who, during the past four years, has 


been the means of opening at least fifteen 
new stations in Kaiping Circuit. Not long 


since he told me that, when still a priest, he 


had seen the Empress-Dowager many a time. 


Now he has felt her power. The Boxer out- 
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break found him at his post, and cruel dastards a 
of officials beat, imprisoned, mutilated him, so 
that “halt and lame” he must finish his 
pilgrimage in this life, and enter into the next. 
I have a troop of others, but can only stay 
to put after these Li, the Buddhist believer of 
- Tongshan, a bright, earnest spirit, who has 
suffered much for his profession of faith, and — 
Chang Chieh Tang, the Bible-seller, who 


















travelled long circuits in Manchuria, and used sis * 


to write long letters to his son giving most gra- 
phic accounts of his experience. I sat by his 
dying bed in Tientsin and heard him make — 
his boast in the Saviour at the dark time of 
flood-tide, and it was well with his soul. | 
> All these are types merely, only samples out 
of hundreds. They were sincere believers in 
Buddha, styled of his followers the all-merciful, 
all became most sincere believers in Christ, the 























a deceiver? No, they only learnt that he was 
but a man struggling with life and its sea of 
woe, and finding help nowhere but in self, and 


world, which Buddha pronounced for ever lost, 
the power of a resurrection and a living Divine 
- fellowship, and an immortality beyond the 
grave. “These from the land of Sinim.” 


living King of grace. Did they call Buddha ao 





hope nowhere but in extinction. They oe 
found Jesus the Saviour from that se 
which is the cause of woe, the hope of the 
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There is a religion in China known as Tao- 


elsewhere, little understood even by scholars, yet 


taking rank beside Confucianism and Buddhism — 


in the national mind: these three constituting 
what are spoken of in current phrases as “the 
three great religions.” The vast bulk of the 
people belong to one or the other, often to all 
three. It was originally a species of Pantheism, 
but with an evil history it has been degraded to 
the coarsest idolatry and the most debasing 
superstition. It is the hiding-place, and its 


ism, a religion peculiar to China, little known 






temples the peculiar haunts of professors of — 


astrology, geomancy, levitation, exorcism, 
divination, and a host of superstitious practices, 
macerations, and asceticisms. It has peopled 
the air with ‘genii, and populated the water 


with the souls of the countless victims of 
drowning. To it every snake, stoat, rat, fox, — 


and badger, is a living fetish, a symbol of a 
Divine incarnation, an object of mingled dread 


and worship. It isa back current into which: 


have gathered the remnants of serpent-worships, 


tree-worships, and animism which are the 
flotsam and jetsam of prehistoric China. Can 


this dark prison-house of superstition be opened 
and its prisoners set free? Yes! 
Mrs. Chang was a woman who, some fifteen 


years ago, was an ardent worshipper at the — 


Taoist shrine. Her husband, a Christian, 
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3 ealered bitter persecution at her hands. She ‘ 


‘ believed herself possessed of a spirit that im- 
_ peratively commanded her to keep her husband - 
away from public worship. But she heard the 





Gospel, and turned from her idolatries and 
learned to hate the puerile beliefs which had 
so enchained and overshadowed her life, and 
there is no more earnest disciple of Jesus in 
China to-day. 

Liu Kung Ta was another. He stood up 
in a Christian service one day and testified 
what the Gospel had brought to him of tangible 
benefit. He had been the wealthy man of his 
village, a libertine in rustic life, he had squan- 
dered all his means, he was a miserable wreck 
of humanity when he first heard the missionary 


tee preach. After twenty years he bore this testi- 


mony: “Twenty years ago I was a libertine, 


oe an opium-smoker, and an idolater. I heard 
the Gospel, I believed in Jesus, and by His 





strength I can truly say I have never, from that 
day to this, yielded to the temptation of the 


_ flesh, or touched opium, or been inside atemple.” 





Time fails me to tell of the sweet spirit I 
baptised two years ago, who had made a most — 
amazing study of the Scriptures before present- — 
ing himself for baptism, and, poor though he 
was, gave the best part of his house free to be 


o _ used asthe Lord’s house, whose little daughter, 





ten years of age, was cruelly put to death in 














- peopled with countless spiritual terrors, and 
stand now as happy witnesses full in the cheer- — 


_ from the land of Sinim.”’ 


_ had many a trying experience selling Bibles, _ 


- Yiin Peng, the converted wrestler, whose native 
_ force of character and natural eloquence made _ 


Shén Hung Ju, the singing Christian, who had 


__ before he accepted Christ, and who, during these a 
last years, has shone a bright light of humble 
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June, 1900, by the Boxers, and who, hen euler 
upon by the mandarin to prosecute the mur- — 
derers, whom he knew, preferred to leave them — 
to the judgment of God, in hope of their — 
repentance. ee 
Also of the cousins Chou and of Chang 

Feng Shin and numbers of others of most s 
manifest sincerity in conversion and most signal — 
zeal inservice. “These also are examples Ree a 
of large numbers we have in our membership: 
men and women who have escaped this — 
shadowy, grim and drear enchanted land, 





ful day shed on them By the: Christ,“ bese 


Then there are the people from the secret 
church, the dark illegal sect, which had local 
prominence all over Giantane, a province fan 
honeycombed with its societies. 

Shang Wen Shiu, a dear old friend who hae 


which he did without pay for years, and Chang 





him one of our most successful evangelists;and 







fierce fights with himself, an abandoned sinner, ee 
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sanctified genius; and Li, of Tsai Tou Pies 
the rich man who built us a synagogue, a wate. 
who could not read a word until years after 
his conversion, but who sat one night talking 
_ to Chang Yiin Peng after service in the chapel, 
-and Chang said, ‘‘Why don’t you learn to © “ 
read your New Testament?” who began then 
and there under Chang’s teaching, and soon 
mastered it from end to end, and made a most 
eloquent local preacher, whom I have been 
proud to stand beside at many a fair and 
- many a market, the John Shaw of our China — 
Mission. on 
“These from the land of Sinim.”’ 
: Yes, you say, but it is not the religions of 
China which make the great obstacle: it is — 
the stubborn race prejudice, the unyielding 
conservatism of the people, strengthened by ae 
the measureless treachery, the fiendish cruelty, — 
the relentless hate of her rulers. These are 
the iron powers against which the missionary 
battles in vain, the adamantine rocks on which — 
our utmost strength will be broken. ees 
- Just so! So the devil thought. He said, — & 
“this religion of the Crucified is getting dan- 
gerous. It is succeeding. It is rending and — ee 
~ tearing superstition into shreds. It isbringing 
change everywhere. It is a clarion to the = 
hearts and consciences of men.” So he sowed in 
‘the hearts of the people the seeds of anarchy, 
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and he whispered plots of diabolic cunning in _ 


the breasts of the rulers. He smote with triple 


blindness the ministers of the Western courts. _ 









He wrought mightily with enchantments 


strong as the grave, and swift as magic; con- 
fusion and rumour, and panic, and loose license, 
and fell lies. Anda storm, pitiless, and black, 
and howling with fierce despair, wild as the 
wail of the lost, broke with the suddenness of 
thunder-clap and levin bolt. Rivers of blood 
flowed, fierce fires leapt up in red tongues of 
flame, swords, spears, axes, clashed in thirsty 


strife : the tramp of armies was heard, the roar 


of cannon, the widow’s wail, the orphan’s 
piteous cry: massacre steeped and glutted 
himself to satiety: drought and famine, and 
pestilence and slaughter, he hurled them all 


into one fierce whirlwind which made of all the _ 


air a mighty moan, and dyed with crimson all 
the land, and by these, said he, “I will stamp 
it out. My strength is in the superstition of 
the people, and in the hatred of the ruler.” 
And God thought so too! So he prepared 
Fis faithful ones with secret grace, He armed 
them with superhuman might, He steeled their 
souls with fortitude, He spoke in the recesses 
of their hearts. The midnight of their sorrow 
was radiant with unearthly comfort ; all human 
props were taken away from them. Jesus 


walked among them and whispered, drawing 









_ FROM THE LAND OF SINIM 
very close, of His own sorrow; they saw His 
hands, His side. It was very open at that 
_ sweet, awful hour, and He lifted the crown 
which dazzled them with its rich lustre, and 
_ showed the thorn-marks on His holy brow; 
beneath it they became very calm, content, and 
still; and thirty thousand martyrs stood up 
His faithful witnesses, who will hand on to the 
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generations yet unborn the sacred challenge, 


“Who shall separate us from the love of 
Christ?”’ Shall tribulation, or distress, or per- 
secution, or famine, or nakedness, or peril, or 
sword?” Nay, in all these things we are more 
than conquerors, through Him that loved us.”’ 

We have our witnesses. Should we not make 
this hour one of holy memorial, of proud but 
- weeping joy? Are we not a Church as we 
never were before, now that we have martyrs, 
martyrs of our own? Shall we dare to think 
_ slightly of these newer, holier, witnesses, who 
_ witnessed with their dying breath, their blood, — 
_ because their worldly condition was a lowly — 
one? Should not our praise be the more 
fervent that such rare and fragant plants of — 
grace grew on the bare common of everyday 
life? Shall not their death be precious to us, 
_ their bitter pains chasten our callous hearts, 
_ andmake us love? It has not been given to us 
to go with them to the place of death itself; 
we were not found worthy; but shall we 
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have all the marks upon them, the tokens of — 


theirsorrow?” But look up. Exult, though 
it be with tears. Painless, fearless, now they 
- go with unsubdued composure ; their battered, 


Snot: visit their Gethsemane, and are re 






pray at the spot where they made supine 

surrender ? 
See them as they passin hallowed procession __ 

before us. The noble company, a ‘Smal 


-transfigured band, whom the world could not — 


tame.” ‘The grey-haired man, delicate woman, 
the tender little maiden, the innocent boy, the _ 
young men in the pride of their strength— 
ninety-one of them, from many places—there _ 
are now some score or two of spots on our 
mission field where the rain of tears and blood — 
have soaked the soil and madeit sacred. They — 


fire, of flood, of sword, of axe, of dagger. — 
Trampled, mangled, their very kindred assist- 


ing at the fell deed ; and see one whose body, a 


impaled, is efered in mockery for ransom ; 


- and, in that lone village among the walnut- clad oa 
hills, see where one has left his heart on the 
great stone in the midst of the street for baffled — 









rage tojeer at! ‘(Was ever sorrow like unto 


9 


mangled forms have been wrapped about with 


Christ’s own robe. Serene from the embrace — 
of death, Jesus has kissed them on the brow, 
and they walk radiant in love and immortality. 
These are they which came out of great tribula- 








m white. ‘These from the land of Sinim.” 
It is in the light of their unconquerable 
st and fortified by their blessed example, 
that we must read the Divine purpose in those 
dark, inscrutable events. They might have 
escaped, at least most of them, if they could 


but have recanted. They would not renounce 








We have given our partial gifts, we have offered 
our imperfect service. But these, our dear 
ones, have given their all and put us to shame. 
‘Think you they could have done that if they 
had believed that this fierce persecution was 
_to be the death-blow of missions? This testi- 
mony of theirs, supported by that of tens of 

thousands of others, is it not God’s voice loudly 
calling us to the same unconquerable sacrifice 


which He assures us of ultimate success ? How 
noble their witness, how unfaltering their re- 
pance ! 








It will be as the lifting up of a 







valleys which darkness enshrouds, as the sharp 





midmost, loneliest watch eventful. Swift, 
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Christ. We have shouted: ‘‘ China for Christ.” — 


and trust, the Divine stamp and hall-mark by © 


Its imperishable influence will never 





: B tidard above a great field where embattled — 
hosts contend for the mastery, as the lighting 


"alarm which cleaves the night and makes its 
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door are heard by slumberous ears as the step 
of the “thief in the night,” but faith and love 
have long kept prayerful watch within the 
portal, and will rise in holy transport to wel- 
come ‘‘ the coming of the Son of Man.” 


CHRISTIANS MARTYVRED 
IN CHINA 


A.D. I900 


Tue world in callous wonder gazed, 

But dropped no tear their grave to wet. 
Fixed on coarse aims and hopes, though dazed, 
The world in callous wonder gazed. 

No heart felt pity, no voice praised : 

“Was ever sorrow like” theirs? Yet 
The world in callous wonder gazed, 

But dropped no tear their grave to wet! 





A LRAVER LOR CHINA, 


GRreaT Father of our human race, 

Thy love our life, Thy care our shield ; 

Whose hand, with ever-nurturing grace, 
Our wants has fed, our sorrows healed. 


The fulness of Thy love outpour, 
And China’s many millions bless ; 
Now let the filial land adore 
‘Thy Fatherhood in holiness. 


Vhroughout the dimly hallowed past, 
Taught by the wisdom of the sage, 
With reverent trust they treasured fast 
The sacredness of parentage. 


Yet every spark of human love 

Is from Thy central fountain given ; 

iach tender thought our hearts approve 
A cherished ray that streams from heaven. 


Shall they in Fatherhood believe, - 

Yet never Thee, THE FATHER, know? 
Unveil Thy face and let them live: 
Thyself, Soul of our soul, bestow. 
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The revelation of Thy grace 

Be from Thy inmost bosom shown ; 
And, in Thy Son’s most holy face, 
‘The everlasting Father” known. 


Before that beatific sight 

May idols fall, delusions die ; 

The Saviour’s world-renewing light 
Through wide Cathay be lifted high. 
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